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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ws we went to press last month the stage was set for the 


Bermuda Conference ; but within a few days there came a 

dramatic and distressing change. Sir Winston Churchill, who 
had been shouldering almost incredible burdens and whose vitality had 
seemed equal to every new demand, was suddenly compelled to rest on 
urgent medical advice. The Bermuda Conference was postponed in- 
definitely and an interim meeting took place in Washington between Mr. 
Dulles, M. Bidault and Lord Salisbury, the latter having been appointed 
Acting Foreign Secretary in the absence of Mr. Eden and Sir Winston. 
This meeting was a useful demonstration of Allied solidarity, but it was 
a disappointment to those who hoped that an East-West Conference 
might soon be arranged at the highest level, without any fixed agenda. 
Instead of this, a Four-Power Foreign Ministers’ Conference was pro- 
posed, at which German unification would be discussed on the basis of 
free elections. 


More Trouble Behind the Iron Curtain 


je is possible that Western statesmen may be hesitating to approach the 
Kremlin on a broad front until the full results of Stalin’s death have 
become apparent. There are still many symptoms of trouble behind the 
Iron Curtain and it might be unwise to make too generous an overture 
while the balance of power is still changing. The most striking of recent 
events have been the upsurge in Eastern Germany, the supersession of 
Rakosi in Hungary, and in Russia itself the downfall of Beria. The new 
development in Hungary may be of special importance, because it is hard 
to believe that the Russians would have allowed it to happen if it had not 
been compatible with their new foreign policy. We may perhaps infer 
that they are now ready to reach an agreement, at any rate about Austria. 

As for the excommunication of Beria, anyone is free to speculate. 
Readers may remember that, when Stalin died, we suggested very tenta- 
tively that Malenkov might be a less fanatical Communist, because he was 
not one of those who had suffered for the faith. Beria on the other hand 
was, like Stalin, an old Bolshevik, and it is conceivable that he may have 
been unwilling to co-operate in any policy which might lead to a détente. 
But that is only one possible explanation of what must for the time being 
remain a mystery. Another explanation is, of course, that Beria has 
simply been worsted in the struggle for power which was bound to occur 
among Stalin’s heirs, whatever their convictions or the lack of them. No 
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doubt there will be other victims, and until it is quite clear that Malenkov 
—or some other man or group of men—is supreme, it might be premature 
to seek a meeting of the heads of government. 


Some Vagueness Needed 


LL the same we are rather sorry that Sir Winston Churchill’s original 

suggestion has been put into cold storage, and above all we are most 
bitterly sorry that he himself was put out of action at such a crucial 
moment. Lord Salisbury is exceptionally well qualified to conduct our 
foreign affairs, and we have in the past intimated that he might succeed 
Mr. Eden, if the latter decided—as we believe he should—to concentrate on 
home politics and lead the House of Commons. But there can never be. 
any substitute for Sir Winston ; he is the master-statesman of our age 
and his prestige alone, to say nothing of his vast knowledge and experi- 
ence, gives him a natural primacy in all international dealings. We can 
only pray that his health will permit him to resume his essential duties, 
and that in particular he will be able to represent the Commonwealth in a 
meeting with the Russians such as he himself proposed. Meanwhile we 
trust that the Western Allies will not lay down too many conditions sine 
qua non. Weare much more likely to get what we want at a Four-Power 
meeting if we observe at this stage, and in public, a certain vagueness. 


The Korean Problem 


S we go to press there is still no truce in Korea, and Mr. Syngman 

Rhee seems now to be going back on pledges laboriously extracted 
from him by President Eisenhower’s special representative. Rhee is a 
fanatical nationalist, who feels about a united Korea as Mazzini felt about 
a united Italy, and he seems to be determined to realize his dream, if 
necessary by force. 

This is putting the United Nations in an increasingly false position. 
Their function was to repel aggression by North Korea, not to further the 
aims and ambitions of South Korea; in fact they have as clear a duty to 
restrain the latter as to repel the former. But it is exceedingly difficult to 
perform both these tasks simultaneously, while the war is still going on 
and while the South Korean army is serving as a useful and perhaps 
indispensable element in the U.N. forces. 


More U.N. Troops ? 


E are reluctant to commit ourselves on this most troublesome 

problem, because it is very risky to do so without extensive local 
knowledge and inside information. But it does seem to us that the United 
Nations can only now ensure the conditions for a truce and for a political 
conference by increasing their own strength in Korea, so that they are able 
both to hold their own line against Communist attack and also to keep the 
South Koreans in order. Only if the U.N. remains in physical control 
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can there be any firm chance of peace. The situation calls for reinforce- 
ment rather than for withdrawal. 

But where are the new troops to come from? Obviously neither this 
country nor the United States can be expected to provide them. We are 
very strongly of the opinion that India and Pakistan should now send 
troops to Korea—India perhaps having a special responsibility in view of 
the prominent diplomatic part which she has been playing. If these two 
Asian Powers would give material support to the United Nations, we 
believe that the menace alike of North Korean Communists and of South 
Korean Nationalists would be effectively neutralized. 


African Unrest 


HERE has been much talk of unrest in Africa, but no more than the 

circumstances warrant—for a ferment has undoubtedly spread to all. 
its tribal areas from the coastal territories of West Africa, where self- 
government on British constitutional lines is now to be put to the test. 
In general, two specifics are advanced for quieting this unrest. One is 
the West African specific—which is, however, impracticable in other parts 
of the continent, where European Africans, primitive black Africans and 
Asian Africans have been long established and intermixed. The other is 
education, local government, and the host of social services necessary for 
political and social progress amongst the primitive mass. This specific 
is indispensable but slow-working ; and it demands a steady level of public 
expenditure impossible without a simultaneous development of agricul- 
tural and industrial production. This in turn is incompatible with the 
present ferment amongst black African leaders and the widespread 
resulting unrest. Clearly something will be lacking in British statesman- 
ship if the moral and spiritual troubles now afflicting an increasing area of 
tribal Africa are not sympathetically considered and, if possible, healed. 


The Kenyatta Appeal 


N Kenya, particularly, our system of administration in the tribal . 

reserves has been too niggardly of district officers and too remote from 
tribal feeling—especially in Kikuyuland—for a great many years. This 
defect has been due in part to the overmastering demands of war but it 
should have been attended to as soon as these were at an end. Equally 
disturbing is the lack of efficiency and foresight which seems to charac- 
terize the Kenya Government in other no less vital ways. To the layman, 
for instance, the appeal which interrupted the Kenyatta trial in mid-course 
seemed to be very ineffe: tively countered by the Government’s advocates; 
it was surprising that the best available legal talent was not called in. But 
the judgment in the final appeal against the verdict of the magistrate’s 
court puts the Kenya administration in a class by itself for fecklessness 
and improvidence. 

The verdict has been quashed and a_new trial ordered—after all these 
months of strain—solely because the magistrate’s jurisdiction at Kapen- 
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guria, where the trial was held, was not established to the satisfaction of the 
judges who heard the appeal. It is urged in extenuation of this in- 
credible gaffe that different maps put Kapenguria in different provinces. 
It certainly lies close to the boundary of two ; but the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate in the place of trial was surely the first of all legal points to be 
fixed beyond question before the trial began. In face of such muddling 
it is hardly possible to contest the opinion, rife in the colony and not in 
white unofficial quarters alone, that some of the higher posts in the official 
hierarchy are very inadequately filled. 


The Future of the Gold Coast 


Ela Premier of the Gold Coast, Mr. Nkrumah, has made a speech 
forecasting that the Gold Coast Colony will in due course apply for 
admittance to the circle of Commonwealth Dominions. No date was 
suggested for this event, but the implication was that it might be an early 
one. When once self-government had been granted, this new demand for 
Dominion Status was bound to arise, and in similar circumstances, in 
Africa or elsewhere, it will continue to be made. In the case of the Gold 
Coast alone it raises formidable questions, and these require all the closer 
and more careful consideration because one precedent must inevitably 
create a sequence of similar constitutional demands. 

There must, of course, be an intermediate stage before the Gold Coast 
request is formally acknowledged and weighed by the other nations of 
the Commonwealth. It must, for instance, be certain beforehand that 
the Commonwealth principle of freedom under Parliamentary rule is 
well established and that the new self-governing colony is a viable 
political and economic entity, like the other nations into whose fellow- 
ship it seeks to come. This period of apprenticeship must obviously be 
adequate, and there is ample reason why the appeal which its successful 
termination will generate should not be pressed in haste. But its wider 
implications cannot be pondered too soon, since the future of the Common- 
wealth as a true brotherhood of nations may depend on the answer given. 


Inclusion and the Consequences 


F the answer is in the affirmative, certain consequences should be faced. 

One of these is the secession of the Union of South Africa ; for better 
or worse, that would seem inevitable. Another is the early amendment of 
the new federal constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; it would be 
impossible to deny to that Federation a status for which a single Colony 
with a much shorter record of self-government than Southern Rhodesia 
had successfully applied. There is also the problem of keeping the 
Commonwealth brotherhood a reality as its numbers increase. Nigeria, 
the West Indies and the Federation of Malaya might very soon be 
demanding the same status ; nor would that very considerable expansion 
be of necessity the whole story. 
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The Cause of Racial Harmony 


E do not underestimate the problem presented by all these con- 

siderations ; but there are, in our opinion, counter-considerations 
of such weight as might in wisdom turn the scale There is, for instance, 
no question that racial conflict based on colour presents the gravest 
long-range menace to the world’s peace. The Commonwealth as a 
brotherhood of nations under the headship of the Crown is the only 
living institution which is striving to bridge that menacing gulf, however 
loose its outward ties and however embryonic its system of equal 
partnership. It embraces nations and peoples in every continent, and no 
other system can make that claim except UNO, which is at present divided 
by the Iron Curtain. To refuse admission to new coloured nations might 
preserve the existing brotherhood from secessions ; but we believe that 
some secession would be unavoidable, whichever way the judgment of 
the present Commonwealth community of nations went. If this be true, 
the question would resolve itself into simpler terms, namely, which of 
the unavoidable secessions would be most prejudicial to the virtue of the 
Commonwealth and inter-racial harmony. The issue, we repeat, should 
not be rushed by a single impatient colony ; it is fraught with too much 
consequence to all nations not only within the Commonwealth but also 
without. But while it need not be hastened, it cannot be avoided for more 
than a limited period. It should therefore be pondered betimes by 
statesmen in all parts of the Commonwealth—and in all parties. 


The New Federation 


ARLIAMENT has passed the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation 

Bill, and with the Royal Assent it is now law. There is no advantage 
in recalling the purblind controversy which marked its passage through 
the House of Commons and disfigured part of the debate in the Lords— 
though the latter, we are glad to say, approved the Second Reading with- 
out a division. What must be remembered, month by month, is that the 
Commonwealth is now committed to a political experiment such as it has 
never attempted before. Hitherto, so far as we are aware, Government 
and Parliament in this country, or in a country oversea, have never shared 
authority in the manner provided by this Act. Under it five administra- 
tions and five legislatures, one in Westminster and the others in Salisbury, 
Bulawayo, Lusaka and Blantyre, will be required to co-operate with 
mutual understanding and tolerance in a common task. 


The Television Controversy 


TRONG feelings are still being expressed on the future of television 
in this country, and the Government has not, in our opinion, given a 
sufficiently definite or logical lead. The first mistake was to say that 
sound broadcasting would remain subject to the B.B.C.’s monopoly, 
while television would be developed on more competitive lines. So 
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unconvincing were the reasons given for this arbitary distinction that we 
could only suppose the real reason was the desire to compromise ; and 
the proposal that commercial television should not be allowed to touch 
religion or politics was probably due to the same desire. 

But compromise loses all its virtue when it becomes absurd, and when 
it represents the abandonment rather than the modification of principle. 
It would have been quite logical for the Government to propose 
either that in all broadcasting, sound as well as television, the B.B.C. 
should maintain its exclusive monopoly, or that in all broadcasting it 
should be made to compete with other companies. (It would also have 
been quite logical to decide that the B.B.C. should be abolished, 
though we do not think that would have been at all desirable). But to 
decide in favour of monopoly for sound and freedom for television, and 
then to limit and circumscribe that freedom so as to make it practically 
worthless, is surely quite unreasonable, We entreat the Government to 
stop wobbling on this question and to reach a decision one way or the 
other—preferably in favour of competition. 


Mugwumps in their Element 


HE Government’s infirmity of purpose in this matter may in part be 

due to differences of opinion among its members which might have 
arisen anyway, but it is also probably in large part due to the propagandist 
efforts of what may be called the “‘ B.B.C. lobby.”” The present Editor of 
The Times (who was previously Director-General of the B.B.C.), Lord 
Halifax (a former Chairman of the B.B.C.’s General Advisory Council), 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter (a former Governor of the B.B.C.)—not to 
mention a number of active politicians, whose reputations have been dis- 
proportionately enhanced by their repeated appearance on B.B.C. sound 
or television programmes—have become the pious and implacable 
defenders of public monopoly broadcasting. Far from admitting their 
own very natural bias, they are prepared to impute, either directly or by 
implication, the most unworthy motives to their opponents. We have 
never had much admiration for the mugwumpish temperament, but in 
this it seems to us to have appeared at its worst. 


The Truth about Broadcasting 


OST of the arguments in favour of monopoly seem to rest upon the 

very strange assumption that the B.B.C. is a source of mass education 
and moral improvement. Broadcasting, it is said, may be either a 
constructive or a destructive force, and the deciding factor is whether or 
not it is commercial. 

How valid is that assumption ? What is the truth about broadcasting ? 
Can it be compared with printing as a means of expanding civilization? 
Such an idea is surely quite preposterous. Wireless and television 
can have very little educational value ; they are essentially media of enter- 
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tainment, and of solace for those whose faculties are limited or impaired. 
They are also useful for the quick dissemination of news, etc. Even if the 
B.B.C. were to devote its entire time to serious talks, symphony concerts and 
other such “ high-brow”’ items, its civilizing effect would at best be 
slight. The supreme truth about broadcasting—all broadcasting, public 
or private—is that it distracts people from the business of educating, or 
even entertaining, themselves. We do not suggest that there is any way 
of escaping from this unfortunate phenomenon ; but we can at least be 
candid about it, and recognize it for what it is. 


The Terms of Trade 


VER since the war, Britain’s economic position has been very seri- 

ously affected by a deterioration in the United Kingdom terms of 
trade—the relation between imrort prices and export prices—as compared 
with the period of the inter-war years. Furthermore, there can be no 
question that a further dramatic worsening of the terms of trade was one 
of the most important causes of the foreign exchange crisis of 1951, while 
the fall in import prices aided Britain’s recovery last year. 

We would draw the attention of anyone who is interested in this subject 
to the statistics, gathered from several sources, which can be found on 
page 88 of Mr. C. A. R. Crosland’s recent book, Britain’s Economic 
Problem (Jonathan Cape, 12/6). We much regret that considerations of 
space have prevented us from printing a review of this most informative 
and compendious work, which—even for those who disagree with many of 
its assumptions and conclusions—must rank among the most valuable 
Socialist contributions to economic discussion which have appeared since 
1945. Mr. Crosland informs us that, taking 1913 as 100, the United 
Kingdom terms of trade rose to 127 in the 1920’s, and to 138 in the 1930's. 
But by 1947 they had fallen to 118, and by 1951 to 96. Indeed, “‘ in the 
worst month of 1951 they were lower than at any period since the 1880’s, 
and almost as low as the worst point reached during the nineteenth 
century.”” Mr. Crosland concludes with a forecast that “ the level will be 
well above the 1951 low . . . for the next five years, but that thereafter 
it will fall steadily ’” ; in any case, it would be highly unwise for a British 
Government to stake on a more favourable outlook. 


Not Altogether Beyond Our Control 


EVERTHELESS, interesting as these figures are, they can be made to 

prove too much, and we would in particular warn our readers against 
the view that the terms of trade cannot be influenced at all by domestic 
economic policy. The very sharp rise in import prices during the period 
1950-51 was considerably affected, first by the fact that we had allowed 
our stocks of imported raw materials to fall dangerously low before the 
outbreak of the Korean War, and secondly by the inflationary financial 
policy of the late Government. These two factors caused the volume of 
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British imports to be 14 per cent. higher in 1951 than in 1950, and nothing 
is more likely to strengthen an adverse swing in the terms of trade than 
for a great manufacturing country to rebuild its stocks on a rising com- 
modity market. Again, the fall in import prices since 1951 has un- 
doubtedly been affected to some extent by the present Government’s 
import cuts, and by their use of the monetary weapon. As the Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Reginald Maudling, said during the Budget 
debate this year: 


It just is not true to say that the United Kingdom policy had no effect 
on import prices . . . The United Kingdom market for many commodities 
is the world’s largest market. Restrictions imposed on the market, and 
monetary policy with its consequent effects on the level of demand in the 
United Kingdom market, inevitably affect import prices. 


It is no answer to point out, as certain Socialists have done, that import 
prices had reached their peak, and had begun slightly to fall, some months 
before the present Government took office. The whole point is that 
domestic economic policy cannot by itself reverse a trend in the terms of 
trade ; but it can certainly aggravate an adverse trend or strengthen a 
beneficial one. That is the clear lesson of these last three years. 


A Great Landowner 


HE second Duke of Westminster, who died last month, succeeded to 

his Dukedom, and to a position of quite exceptional affluence and 
power, two years before the death of Queen Victoria ; and he survived 
into the present levelling age. His personal qualities matched his good 
fortune, because he was in many ways a splendid and generous figure. 
His life was nomadic, but it could never be said of him that he had no 
roots. Wherever he went he understood his surroundings and he took 
a deep and practical interest in his own fossessions. At home he was 
both a country squire and a brilliant noble ; abroad he was the eighteenth- 
century milord anglais, perfect in every freak and frill. With his delight 
in life were blended a strong patriotism, considerable political flair, and 
a fund of shrewdness and common-sense. Above all, he was an excellent 
landlord and a pioneer of development in many forms, putting his wealth 
at the service of new countries as well as old. For instance, he acquired 
estates and started enterprises in South Africa, Australia and Canada, 
which will not, we trust, be jeopardized by his death. 


The Destruction of Wealth 


HE huge estate duties which become payable on his properties are 
misleadingly described as a “ windfall” for the Exchequer. That 
improvident body will doubtless absorb several millions of capital and 
dissipate them as revenue in future Budgets. Having taken income tax 
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and surtax to the tune of about 95 per cent. from the Duke’s estates for 
many years, the Exchequer will now commute a considerable part of that 
revenue into a short series of annual payments, which it is much more 
likely to spend than to invest. Meanwhile the estates will have to be sold 
and broken up, and some at least of the enterprises abandoned. 

The Conservative Government has so far shown itself no more willing 
than its Socialist predecessor to correct this disastrous trend in our 
economy. Every year estates are being liquidated and invaluable tradi- 
tions of personal service destroyed. If we do not soon call a halt to 
the process the damage will be irreparable. Is it too much to hope that 
Mr. Butler will have the vision and courage to face this issue before it is 
too late? If he shrinks from the task, or if he fails to ieee the 
principle, involved, he is certainly no Conservative. 


Hilaire Belloc 


ib was in 1905 that Mr. E. C. Bentley wrote one of his ablest Clerihews. 
It runs: 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 


Possibly this is the reason why this master of English prose, this authentic 
poet, this children’s laureate, this literary man-of-all-work, never received 
the universal recognition which was and is his undoubted due. Educated 
at the Oratory School, Birmingham, and at Balliol, he sandwiched a year 
of military service in the French artillery between the two, and having 
served his term as President of the Oxford Union, went on to a career of 
writing and politics, and a rich enjoyment of life, which can have been 
equalled by few others. His genius was many-sided. Its diversity and 
his prolific output—he wrote one hundred and fifty-three books— 
bewildered the reading public, always suspicious of multiple talents. The 
works of few writers of our time are so often quoted without acknowledg- 
ment or awareness of their source. To meet Belloc, to hear him lecture 
or debate, was an unforgettable experience. To read The Path to Rome, 
The Four Men in Sussex, Hills and the Sea, or The Cruise of the Nona, or 
any number of his poems and children’s verses, is an abiding joy. During 
the last two decades his work has been out of fashion in some literary circles, 
but not among the readers whom Belloc would have appreciated most. 

The twentieth century can boast few authors of such all-round merit 
and such strong integrity. His works will be read long after those of many 
of his more applauded contemporaries have been forgotten. 
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FARM-LAND ? 


YES 


By DESMOND DONNELLY 


HERE has to be a substantial 
increase in home food production 
if Britain is to be independent of 
foreign aid. This is not a virtue but a 
necessity, because foreign aid is not 
likely to be forthcoming in the future. 
Thus agricultural policy, which seldom 
hits the newspaper headlines, assumes 
the proportions of a major political 
issue affecting the whole nation. 

The official target of a 60 per cent. 
increase on pre-war production by 
1955-56 is too low. It. must be raised 
to at least a 100 per cent. by 1960 to 
meet national needs. Nor should this 
be accepted as the final goal. How is it 
to be achieved ? Clearly it cannot be 
done without a major shake-up in our 
ideas and methods, and one important 
step is a radical change in the land 
tenure system. Hence the proposal to 
nationalize rented farm-land, which is 
now being advocated, and for which 
there are three reasons all related to the 
national problem of economic solvency. 
These are the need to increase capital 
investment in the land to stop the drift 


of workers from the land; and to 
avoid what is called ‘‘ feather-bedding.”’ 

As things are at the moment, the level 
of capital investment in agriculture is 
too low, and there is little relationship 
between it and the prices which are 
being paid for farm produce. It is in- 
defensible that as farm and national 
incomes increase, the proportion in- 
vested in agriculture declines. Unless 
that position is reversed, ahead lies 
economic crisis for the nation and hard- 
ship for farming. 

Net farming profits in 1937-38 were 
£59 millions, and in 1951-52 £294 
millions, according to the N.F.U. In- 
formation Service. This represents an 
increase in net profits of 400 per cent. 
At approximately the same time, pro- 
duction rose by 40-5 per cent. between 
1937-38 and 1948-49, according to Mr. 
A. E. Hunt’s Changes in British Agricul- 
ture ; and it is not very different to-day. 
Over the last few years of the same 
period, the following figures about 
capital investment in agriculture are 
equally revealing : 


| 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
£m £m £m | £m 
A. Investment in agriculture (expenditure on 
buildings and equipment) ... 84 82 84 89 
| | 
B. Gross national income (including provision | | 
for depreciation and stock appreciation) ... | 10,368 | 11,009 | 11,447| 12,254 
C. Investment in agriculture as percentage of 
national income eee 0:81% | 0:74% | 0:73% | 0:73% 
(Source National Income and Expenditure, 1946-51, published by H.M.S.O.) 
VOL. CXLI. 81 2 


Accepting the need for increased 
capital investment means that the first 
task is to relate it both to the general 
national income and to the amount of 
money which goes into the agricultural 
industry. At once it must be recog- 
nized that a major difficulty is that 
nearly two-thirds of the farms are not 
owned by the men who farm them, and 
that the landlords are either unwilling 
or unable to undertake the job of 
capital improvements, partly because 
rents are artificially low. 

The following extract from the Statist 
of February 28, 1953 (p. 285), clearly 
states the dilemma : 


An economic anomaly, of steady per- 
sistence, is the low level of farm rents. 
The proportion which rent forms of a 
farmer’s costs has fallen by a half over 
the last 30 years until it is now only 
some 6 per cent. Yet the sale value of 
farm-land has been steadily rising. The 
stickiness of rents since the end of the 
war is in large part due to the fixity of 
tenure given by the Agriculture Act of 
1947. Changes of tenancy in England 
and Wales are annually only little over 
1 per cent. of all tenancies. Where 
changes occur the average increase in 
rent charged is about 35 per cent... . 
Continuing its enquiry into agricultural 
rents and the expenses of landowners, 
the County Landowners’ Association, 
in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, has just published its fourth 
post-war survey. The average gross 
rental in England and Wales in 1951 
was 33s. an acre, which is Is. 6d. an acre 
less than in 1872, when the pound was 
worth three or four times what it is 
to-day. The average rise in rents be- 
tween 1938 and 1951 was 314 per cent. ; 
in the same period, the prices of agricul- 
tural products more than trebled. This 
survey covers 253 estates, totalling 
1,300,000 acres or about 5 per cent. of 
all land in England and Wales under 
crops and grass. On these estates nearly 
three-quarters of the gross rents of 1951 
were absorbed by the costs of mainten- 
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ance and statutory charges such as tithe 
and drainage rates. The balance of 9s, 
per acre (less income tax) was at dis- 
posal for capital improvements. Such 
improvements in 1951 actually averaged 
16s. 34d. per acre, which indicates that 
money was coming into the industry 
from other sources or may be in part 
from the landowners themselves from 
their capital resources. . . 


To re-assess farm rents and to relate 
them to increased capital investment 
without the public acquisition of the 
land, would be to leave administration 
largely to chance. At the same time it 
would be politically even more difficult 
than any nationalization of rented farm- 
lands, for some people have an under- 
standable doubt about the dictum that 
“* All landlords are good ”’ ! 

The Crowns Lands Commissioners 
and various University Colleges have, 
however, established a tradition of good 
and prudent estate management which, 
if carried on in a much wider form, 
could change the pattern of agriculture 
in the manner which we desire. If such 
bodies were established on a regional 
or county basis to administer rented 
agricultural land, and provided any 
semblance of bureaucracy was guarded 
against, considerable benefits could 
accrue to the tenant farmer. 

He might have to pay higher rents ; 
but only if he had better estate manage- 
ment. And in these days of high levels 
of taxation, such increases could be 
graded as to act as stimulants rather 
than as burdens. Already it has been 
recognized by many agricultural ex- 
perts that the County Agricultural 
Committees, which are supposed to 
advise, to warn, and if necessary dis- 
possess bad farmers, are so constituted 
that it is humanly impossible for them 
to cope with that part of their job. An 
increase in some farm rents would thus 
apply economic pressure on dog and 
stick farmers, whilst at the same time 
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guaranteeing that the increased rent 
went into improved buildings and fixed 
equipment, thus encouraging the go- 
ahead men. Moreover, it has many 
advantages over the Draconian imple- 
mentation of the County Executive’s 
powers of dispossession. 

It is common form to lament the 
drift from the rural areas. Parlia- 
mentary debates on agriculture and the 
conferences of many social organiza- 
tions have repeatedly drawn attention 
to this problem. Yet the drift goes on 
and the reason is that the diagnosis of 
the disease is seldom right. 

Many people say that if there were 
improved services in the rural areas, 
such as better sanitation, water supplies, 
bus services, education and even enter- 
tainment, the decline in rural popula- 
tions would halt. That is not so, 
important though these considerations 
are. The reason why most young men 
and women leave home for the towns 
is the manifest lack of opportunity in 
the villages, and the hope for better 
opportunity in the towns. 

Until it is recognized that it is not 
the cloying patronage of amenity which 
is needed to halt the decline in rural 
population, but the challenging stimu- 
lant of opportunity, the situation will 
grow worse. 

Not only do farm workers’ wages lag 
behind those of the towns (despite the 
increase announced at the beginning of 
July), but opportunities for a worker 
to become a farmer in his own right 
are extremely limited. The small- 
holdings policy is not economic farming 
if applied on a national scale, and in 
any case so great is the demand for 
these holdings that advertisements 
sometimes attract several hundred 
applicants. It is perfectly true (as 
stated by the Observer, August 24, 
1952) that “‘ The 1947 Act makes it very 
hard for potentially good farmers to 
start on their own unless they inherit 
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land from their fathers or can buy 
themselves in by sheer weight of 
capital.” 

What is needed is an enlightened 
policy of estate management making 
available the tenancy of the farms to 
those most capable of farming them, 
rather than those with the most capital. 
(Allied to such a policy would obviously 
have to be the setting up of State 
Agricultural Banks with low rates of 
interest on the lines of those existing 
in Canada and in some Scandinavian 
countries. These make capital avail- 
able more on farming prospects rather 
than on the basis of ordinary securities 
asked for by the Joint Stock Banks.) 

Until rural life is so organized that 
there are opportunities on the land for 
those with skill, initiative and energy, 
with the sky the limit, there will always 
be a declining rural population. How 
long can it go on without national 
disaster is the question which must be 
answered by those concerned with 
agricultural politics. What alternative 
proposals have they to nationalizing 
rented farm-land ? Clearly more is 
needed than just apprenticeship 
schemes ; the problem is a funda- 
mental one of land tenure. 

Mr. Stanley Evans and his “ feather- 
bed farmers”? have become part of 
music-hall folklore. But if Mr. Evans 
had been less prone to colourful phrases 
and created more confidence in his 
figures he would have made an even 
greater impact on the situation than he 
has done already. Undoubtedly he 
represents a substantial body of public 
opinion, including many people who 
are not hostile to agriculture. For Mr. 
Evans is on to something when he says 
that there is a real problem created by 
a general system of guaranteed prices ; 
for the costs of production in farming 
vary enormously as between areas, and 
when prices are so fixed that the mar- 
ginal land-farmer can live obviously 
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one result is to “ feather-bed” the 
farmer of fertile land. How to meet 
the legitimate need of both is the 
problem. 

A graduated land tax based on fer- 
tility is being advocated in some 
quarters as a solution. A variation of 
such a proposal would be a system of 
differential rents, and it would have the 
additional advantage of greater flexi- 
bility. If experience is any guide, it is 
always easier to vary rents than it is to 
change taxes once they have been im- 
posed by the Board of Inland Revenue ! 

Radical change is necessary, for it 
must be recognized that the general 
public are not likely to support high 
farm incomes indefinitely when they 
feel that in some areas those incomes 
are being spent on new motor cars and 
at hunt balls, and are not necessarily 
reflected in increased production. 

Some of these problems can be partly 
met by nationalizing rented farm-land. 
But such a proposal must be shown as 
being closely related to the national 
problem, which is increasing home food 
production. It is not the doctrinaire 
expression of the Left Wing of the 
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Labour Party. Its supporters are be- 
lieved to include both Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Bevan, and it has already had the 
public blessing of some eminent agricui- 
turalists such as Dr. C. S. Orwin. 

It does not mean nationalization of 
farming, nor does it mean farming from 
Whitehall. It could mean greater 
economic incentives to farm better. It 
could mean improved farm buildings. 
It could mean, with proper administra- 
tion, even greater security of tenure for 
the tenant farmer. It could mean, at 
last, hope for the farm worker. It 
could go a long way in changing the 
pattern of agriculture, for it affects 
60 per cent. of our farms. 

It represents, in my view, the mini- 
mum first step necessary for national 
solvency. One thing is certain ; the old 
road of Ministerial exhortations and 
periodic payments of “‘ Danegeld”’ to 
vociferous N.F.U. leaders has turned 
out to be a cul-de-sac. The time is too 
serious and too urgent to shrink from 
new measures if they are in the national 
interest, and narrow sectional interests 
must not stand in the way. 

DESMOND DONNELLY. 


NATIONALIZE RENTED 


FARM-LAND? 


NO 


By VISCOUNT RIDLEY 


R. DONNELLY believes that 
Mer nationalization of rented 
farm-land will help to solve 
our food supply problem; and he 
admits that such a proposal must be 


shown as being closely related to that 
national problem. I would go further 


and say that those who advocate it 
must prove that it will both improve 
the output and maintain the fertility of 
the land over a long period, and that it 


will do this in spite of the enormous 
task of organizing an administrative 
system to look after over seventeen 
million acres of rented land in England 
and Wales, as well as a large area in 
Scotland. It is easy enough to talk of 
expanding such bodies as the Crown 
Lands Commissioners and various Uni- 
versity Colleges—the latter would pre- 
sumably be dispossessed along with 
other owners—and of avoiding any 
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semblance of bureaucracy in adminis- 
tration; but our experience has not 
yet shown that we know how to organ- 
ize an administrative system for 
nationally owned undertakings that is 
either efficient or decentralized enough 
to be free from the well-known dis- 
advantages of bureaucracy. 

During discussions on the nation- 
alization of various other industries I 
have always maintained that manage- 
ment is of primary importance and that 
ownership is really secondary. The 
first point to consider is the size of the 
unit of management, which varies very 
widely with different types of under- 
taking. In most of our experiments in 
nationalization no way has yet been 
found for the public to own and admin- 
ister an industry in separate units, 
without excessive central control and 
the removal of real responsibility from 
those in charge of the units. The 
ownership and management of land is 
a specialized business which varies 
enormously from time to time and from 
place to place, and I cannot believe 
that a system of public management 
could be evolved which would be 
efficient throughout the whole country. 

The argument for nationalization is 
based on the need to increase food 
production. An increase of 100 per 
cent. over 1939 is stated as being the 
minimum, but no attempt has been 
made to assess the actual capacity of 
the land of this country to maintain 
that rate of output, nor have the 
economics of the process been ade- 
quately considered. It would in fact 
entail considerable production at 
high marginal costs, and it is hardly 
possible to set a target without a close 
estimation of the raw materials avail- 
able and the amount that the consum- 
ing public are willing to pay, in the 
form of prices for farm products or 
of high and unremunerative capital 
investment. 


It is, however, generally agreed that 
the country needs the greatest output 
that the land can maintain and that 
can by any means be afforded. To 
what extent, then, can it be shown that 
the present system of maintenance and 
improvement of the fixed equipment 
of farms is preventing an increase of 
output? And what, incidentally, is 
Mr. Donnelly’s reason for advocating 
the public ownership of rented land 
rather than that of land which is owner- 
occupied? There is no information 
available to show by analysis that there 
is in respect of fixed equipment any 
difference between one category and 
the other, indeed, as much of the land 
in the occupation of owners is in 
smaller units, it is probable that 
owner-occupiers have on the average 
less resources available for improve- 
ments than the owners of rented land. 
In the absence of any sensible reason 
for that distinction, one might well 
assume that it was political. 

It is stated that the rate of capital 
investment is too low over the whole 
industry, whether owner-occupied or 
rented, and figures are quoted to show 
the percentage of the national income 
invested in fixed equipment. These 
figures do not include the considerable 
amounts invested by occupiers of all 
land in live and dead stock, which 
must be taken into account when 
considering the annual increase of 
capital in the whole industry. Capital 
investment in land is not, however, 
planned as any percentage of the 
national income, but results from the 
particular needs of individual farms. 
An estimation of the success or other- 
wise of present owners in the main- 
tenance of buildings can best be made 


‘through the work of the Agricultural 
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Executives in each county. They have 
very wide powers under the 1948 
Agriculture Act; they can ultimately 
dispossess owners who do not maintain 


the required standards and for this 
purpose they carry out regular inspec- 
tion. The fact that their power of 
dispossession has been rarely used 
seems to indicate that they are in 
general satisfied with the _ results 
achieved. But the machinery of direc- 
tion, supervision, and ultimately dis- 
possession of owners should be strong 
enough for the Government to ensure 
the required improvement. 

Further it is stated that owners are 
unwilling or unable to undertake capital 
improvements, largely owing to the 
artificially low level of farm rents. The 
figures quoted below provide a direct 
contradiction to that statement. 
Samples were taken by the Country 
Landowners Association in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and each of them, though not identical, 
represents about 5 per cent. of the land 
in England and Wales. There can be 
no doubt about the general trend. 
Expenditure on 


Average maintenance Capital 
rent and charges expenditure 

per acre (shillings (shillings 
Year (shillings) per acre) per acre) 
1946 27-4 15-5 6:0 
1947 28-2 18-3 71 
1949 29-7 23°5 11-6 
1950 31-5 23-9 14-0 
1951 33-0 24-0 16-3 


(There was no survey for 1948) 
These figures show well enough that 
for these samples of estates the 
capital investment has been rising very 
rapidly to meet the need, while main- 
tenance has also risen substantially 
more than rents. I doubt if any other 
industry would continue this rate of 
capital investment while annual returns 
are on the decrease. Under public 
ownership this would represent (by 
1951 standards), a net annual expendi- 
ture of over 7s. per acre. If the present 


owners are willing to invest at this rate,: 


it is surely better not to transfer this 
expenditure to the taxpayer, who 


already has more than enough to 
provide for. 
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What reason is there for thinking 
that the admittedly low level of rents 
could be more easily raised with 
Government ownership? At present, 
rents are increased by agreement be- 
tween owner and occupier, subject to 
arbitration in cases of dispute. This is 
a slow process, but it works after a 
fashion. It is certainly true that rents 
will have to go up if the fixed equipment 
on farms is to be maintained and 
improved. It has often been said that 
low rents mean a low standard of 
maintenance, of farming, and of living 
(for owners, farmers and farm workers). 
But the State would have no other 
means of raising rents than the present 
owners have—unless by Act of Par- 
liament or by administrative action as 
monopoly owner, which would at least 
be thought unjust by the majority of 
farm tenants. 

The right policy is surely for the 
Government to see that guaranteed 
prices are adequate for the payment of 
a fair rent, and to see that owners 
maintain the standard of fixed equip- 
ment which entitles them to demand 
increased returns. This is the policy 
at present embodied in the 1948 Act. It 
is not a matter of chance, nor is it 
politically embarrassing, since the basic 
policy of the Act was accepted by all 
political parties and by the National 
Farmers Union and the Country Land- 
owners Association. I think it is also 
true to say that such figures as are 
available show that this policy is in 
fact working in the desired direction, 
and that as time goes on the inefficient 
farmer will be displaced by the econo- 
mics of increased rents. (He is cer- 
tainly not being displaced by the 
Agricultural Executive Committees!) 

One factor that must not be for- 
gotten is the practical difficulty of 
getting building work done with 
reasonable speed in many rural districts, 
owing to the shortage of builders. The 
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owner of an estate who has his own 
building staff is in a better position, but 
he also has to face the difficulty and 
delay of getting licences, and of nego- 
tiation with Agricultural Executive 
Committees, local authorities and 
others. This is a particularly difficult 
procedure when it concerns improve- 
ments to cottages, water supply and 
sewerage. The electrification of farms 
is also in some districts practically at a 
standstill owing to the high costs and 
methods of charging for new installa- 
tions which are imposed by some of the 
Electricity Boards. 

The “ drift from the land ” is another 
argument used in favour of national 
ownership. There are two points here; 
first the frustration of young and 
efficient farmers who are unable to 
get holdings on which to work. This 
is directly due to the increased security 
accorded to tenants by the 1948 Act, 
under which no owner can displace a 
tenant, in order to make room for a 
better one, however much he would 
like to in the interests of production. 
Would it be any easier to displace 
inefficient farmers under State owner- 
ship than under private ownership? 
Ample powers already exist under the 
1948 Act, but the Government have 
not used them. In this respect the 
powers of landowners have been taken 
from them by law and transferred to 
the Minister of Agriculture, working 
through the Agricultural Executive 
Committees. In other words the 
State system has already been tried and 
has signally failed to do what Mr. 
Donnelly believes it ought to do. In- 
deed it seems likely that the demand 
for more efficient methods, combined 
with greatly increased investment in 
farm machinery and equipment, will 
result’ in a gradual increase in the 
size of holdings, and a corresponding 
reduction in the number available for 
enterprising new tenants. It is there- 
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fore idle to talk about State agricul- 
tural banks. 

The second point concerns the posi- 
tion of the farm worker and his lack 
of opportunity. Farm wages are now 
going up, and they are likely to go up 
still further. It may be hoped that they 
will reach and maintain a good level 
relative to the wages of town workers, 
because a skilled farm worker deserves 
at least as high a wage as, say, a skilled 
engineer. At the same time the 
tendency to mechanization and to 
larger farm units will inevitably reduce 
the number of men needed throughout 
the country. Much as we may regret 
the decline of population on the land, 
we must remember that farming is an 
industry, and that increased investments 
in fixed equipment and machinery can 
only be justified in the long run by 
higher output and lower costs. In any 
industry, after all, there is a direct 
relation between the necessary return 
on capital investment and the savings 
made in costs of production. But while 
less men may be needed, it is probable 
that wages for skilled men, who know 
how to operate modern machinery and 
to get a high and economical output, 
will be more attractive than farm wages 
have been in the past. 

Mr. Evans’s argument about 
“ feather-bedding ’’ seems to me to 
have little bearing on the problem 
under discussion. While it is true that 
higher quality land should pay a higher 
rent, as indeed it does to the present 
owner, it is also true that a keen and 
capable farmer can make a lot more 
money than his less efficient neighbour 
on similar land; and I certainly believe 
that if farmers were not able to make 
money by their own initiative and hard 
work, we should have little chance of 
getting that increased output from the 
land which we so badly need. 

It has often, and rightly, been said: 
“the nationalizers must prove their 


case.” If a good case can be made 
out for the public ownership or control 
of any activity, and if it can be proved 
that real economy and a better use of 
the nation’s resources will thereby be 
achieved, most people in this country 
would agree that the experiment should 
be tried. But public opinion will no 
longer accept, as it has accepted in the 
past, nationalization proposals which 
are not founded on a close and impar- 
tial investigation of the facts, and which 
are put forward in a doctrinaire and 
speculative, rather than in a sober and 
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realistic, spirit. I think it is also now 
recognized that there is much less to be 
said, on principle, for the national 
ownership of productive industries than 
for that of public services. 

Land is par excellence a productive 
industry and the idea of nationalizing 
it should therefore be treated with 
particular caution. Mr. Donnelly’s 
arguments seem to me too vague, and 
too little related to the facts, to be 
convincing or even _ superficially 
plausible. 

RIDLEY. 


THE ROOTS OF MAU MAU 


By ELSPETH HUXLEY 


LTHOUGH the campaign 
Azz Mau Mau is far from 
over, it is not too early to 
reflect upon the basic causes of this 
outbreak of violence and distress. And 
while it is easy—rather too easy—to 
condemn in shocked tones so much 
savagery, it is not easy at all to dig down 
to the root of the matter. One of the 
strangest things about the whole affair 
is that no one—not even those whose 
whole lives have been spent in Kenya 
—has been able to answer the simple 
question: why? Why has a section of 
this peaceful and intelligent tribe turned 
suddenly to murder and rapine of a 
most brutal character? Why the 
Kikuyu, alone among the forty or 
more tribes of Kenya? Above all, 
what is the remedy? And, of course, 
until the causes are understood, there 
can be no intelligent treatment. 

At present there are two schools of 
thought. According to one, Mau Mau 
is a political movement, taking an 
admittedly crude form, which aims at 
shaking off British rule and freeing the 


” 


Kikuyu from “ colonialism.” As such, 
it takes its place among the nationalist 
movements in full spate to-day all over 
the East, from India to Tunisia, from 
Nigeria to Viet-Nam; and if it is all 
rather bloodthirsty, well, revolutions 
are never fought in kid gloves. 

The second school of thought denies 
this. Mau Mau (it holds) does not 
represent a general movement among 
the Kikuyu. The majority in fact 
oppose it, and it has reached its 
present strength only by _ intimi- 
dation. It is a gangster organiza- 
tion led by a group of cunning men 
whose intention is to win power for 
themselves, men who have exploited the 
discontents of a section of the younger 
generation, especially the ex-soldiers, 
the unemployed and those unsettled by 
the impact of Western customs and 
economies. These misfits have been 


tricked and dazzled by men of the stamp 
of Jomo Kenyatta, who lived for 
15 years in Britain and received training 
in Moscow, and who have, quite 
cynically, 


invented a ritual which 
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travesties the old Kikuyu rites and 
which appeals to the sadistic instincts 
lying only just beneath the surface of 
peoples until very recently classed as 
savages. 

Both these explanations seem to me 
to have truth in them, but neither to go 
far enough. The second is the more 
perceptive in seeking an answer in the 
sphere of psychology rather than poli- 
tics. Of course there is a political 
aspect to Mau Mau. The Kikuyu have 
for many years nursed a sense of 
grievance because some of their land 
was taken, 50 years ago, for European 
settlement. Their actual loss was very 
slight, they have been fully compen- 
sated with other land and the whole 
affair has been much exaggerated ; 
nevertheless, a sense of grievance is 
real and widespread, and the Kikuyu 
are by nature a_ tortuous-minded, 
suspicious people who do not forget 
injuries, real or imaginary. But that 
in itself would not produce Mau Mau, 
and I think the real causes lie deeper, 
in the realm of mind and spirit, and 
are to be found, to a greater or a lesser 
degree, among all African peoples who 
have come under European tutelage. 

Consider what that rule has meant to 
the ordinary tribesman. We Europeans 
are accustomed to dwell on the un- 
doubted benefits we have brought. 
Internal peace, to begin with: for the 
first time in history, men have no need 
to, guard their villages and families with 
spears. Then, medical services, the 
control of epidemics, education, oppor- 
tunities to-learn skills and take up 
professions, improved hygiene, water 
supplies, instruction in better farming, 
and a host of other things. That these 
benefits are real and numerous none 
who knows Africa would deny. They 
are immense. 

But everything has its price, and 
Africans have paid a price for these. 
They have paid, to begin with, a political 
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price, the loss of their independence. 
But I am not thinking of that. Under 
tribalism, the individual perhaps had 
little independence to lose, and the 
policy of pressing on towards self- 
government provides Africans every- 
where with the hope and the method of 
regaining that freedom without sur- 
rendering all they have attained. I am 
thinking more of a loss of independence 
of spirit; or (perhaps I should say) of 
the sense of harmony and equilibrium 
that comes from living in a world you 
think you understand. They had built 
up between themselves and the forces of 
nature a certain balance, based on magic, 
by which their surroundings could be 
explained and controlled; in their family 
system they had established a calm and 
ordered centre to their world, which 
began and ended in their lovely moun- 
tain country under Kenya’s snows. Here 
God created the first man, Gikuyu, and 
Mumbi his wife, and each of their nine 
sons became the founder of one of the 
nine Kikuyu clans. God and the spirits 
of the dead guarded the living; priests 
and elders, by observing proper rites, 
could win their protection from pesti- 
lence, famine and invasion. At certain 
stages of each person’s life—at adoles- 
cence, for instance, and on the circum- 
cision of his first child—he underwent 
rites de passage which confirmed him 
in his membership of the tribe and 
initiated him into its mysteries. The 
young man took pride in his status as 
an honoured member of the tribe, 
where to-day he must often see himself 
as a third-rate European. He was 
bound by ties of closest brotherhood to 
others in his age-group who shared 
with him these experiences. Kikuyu 
society was like a well-built wall, its 
bricks closely fitted into a tenacious 
pattern, cemented by a common tradi- 
tion. Loyalty, certainty, brotherhood 
—these were the three foundation 
stones. 


Then came the European impact. 
Irresistible as a bulldozer, it knocked 
down the wall of tribalism and sent the 
bricks flying; and the essence of the 
trouble is that they have not yet been 
built into a new shape. To-day the 
Kikuyu child learns at school that 
everything his elders believed in is 
nonsense. The spirits, the sacrifices, 
the ceremonies that had given his 
father’s life meaning and purpose are 
lies; science is king, and every man is 
put into this world to improve his 
standard of living, not to keep the tribal 
law. The young man goes to Nairobi, 
perhaps, or into the army—away from 
home, away from the influence of 
elders he can in any case no longer 
respect. All too often, he learns that 
wrong-doing is punished only when a 
man is stupid enough to be caught out, 
that success goes to the slick and ready- 
tongued, that material riches and power 
are all that counts. Cut off from his 
roots, not yet assimilated, he is perfect 
tinder for the spark of discontent. 

But not all young men leave home, 
and those who stay with their families 
are in no better case. Kikuyu lands are 
overcrowded and the holding of each 
peasant generally small. Often two or 
three acres must-support perhaps fifteen 
or twenty people, for polygamy is still 
common. Inevitably, the young man 
draws a comparison between his own 
poverty and the relative wealth of the 
white farmer who, with superior 
methods and more land and capital, is 
able to develop his holding. 

And then, the end of tribalism has 
meant also the end of nearly all the 
excitement and colour that previously 
filled African existence. In olden days, 
no month went by without its ceremony 
to mark harvest-time or the first rains, 
or such events as circumcisions, be- 
trothals or victories. Feasting and 
dancing might continue for days on end, 
until everyone had danced and drunk 
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himself into a state of exhaustion. 
Inter-tribal wars, besides, provided con- 
tinual excitement. Savage life might be 
*‘ nasty, brutish and short,” but it was 
seldom dull. One of the great failures 
of British colonial rule is that it has now 
become exceedingly boring. 

The great ceremonies, the drumming, 
the dancing, the finery of dress and 
decoration, the leaping and yelling and 
frenzy, all these have disappeared; and 
nothing has replaced them. Is it not 
natural for young men to display their 
beauty and prowess openly before the 
young women? And for young women 
to oil their bodies and parade their 
charms? In Britain, we have this year 
succumbed to an orgy of dressing-up 
and showing-off, combining the ritual 
of religion with public celebration and 
display in a truly African fashion, 
though of course suitably restrained. 
(The statue of Eros in Piccadilly Circus 
was put into a cage.) 

In medieval times, carnival and joust, 
Saints’-Day procession and Christian 
festival, filled the calendar with interest 
and the peoples’ lives with colour and 
drama, whilst emotions less respectable 
but just as strong were, until very 
recently, satisfied by such spectacles as 
bear-baiting and cock-fighting and by 
public executions. The Romans, who 
were a good deal more civilized than 
African tribesmen, relished their great 
triumphs and gladiatorial contests in 
the arena. In Europe, public exhibi- 
tions of cruelty were done away with 
gradually, and in response to the 
demands of public opinion. In Africa, 
they were abolished at a single stroke 
by an alien ruler, without any reference 
at all to public opinion. I have no 
doubt that the element of savagery in 
the Mau Mau ritual (the drinking of 
human blood, the tearing out of rams’ 
eyes) is an expression of instincts long 
bottled up and determined to break out 
somewhere. Instincts of cruelty are 
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indeed innate in all men, not only 
Africans; they can be subdued and 
sublimated, but not suddenly ampu- 
tated, as we have tried to do. They 
merely went underground, and the Mau 
Mau leaders coaxed them out again 
when they revived, in a_ perverted 
form some of the old Kikuyu customs 
in which blood and cruelty were 
blended. 

Some people would perhaps not 
agree that life has become depressingly 
dull for the Kikuyu. They believe that 
democracy and welfare fill the gap. 
“We have set up district councils,” 
they say, “‘ where men can freely express 
their views, and democratic elections. 
Look at the new reading room at X! 
Or the baby clinic at Y, always packed 
with young mothers! The schools are 
over-flowing. There are many football 
clubs, and we are starting womens’ 
institutes. We broadcast radio pro- 
grammes in Kikuyu. As for religion, 
the Missions here are more than usually 
active and numerous. An immense 
amount cries out to be done to improve 
the country—better roads, more schools 
and hospitals, adult education, above all 
better agriculture. No young man need 
be idle or bored. A great adventure 
awaits him—the rebuilding of his coun- 
try on modern lines.” 

All this is true, and in some regions it 
is proving sufficient. Why not, then, 
among the Kikuyu? 

I have space to suggest, very briefly, 
only three reasons. Firstly, no people 
can unite without the binding force of 
loyalty to a person or idea, and this the 
British have failed to provide. In the 
monarchy we have a symbol we could 
have used (as the Romans did) to 
inspire devotion, but we have been 
afraid to do so because “ imperialism ” 
is out of fashion. Lower down the 
scale, British officials have been moved 
too often to allow them to build up any 
lasting personal relationship. The 
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Kikuyu have been a people without 
Icyalty, and that has made them 
spiritually sick. That is why they 
turned to the first man who rekindled 
in them this indispensable emotion— 
just as the Germans turned to Hitler 
when they were groping in a spiritual 
wilderness. 

Secondly, the younger generation 
suffer from a sense of boredom and 
frustration. The colour and dash has 
gone out of their lives, the glamour of 
the European is out of their reach, and 
a sense of inferiority galls them. “Bread 
and circuses ”’ was the Roman prescrip- 
tion for colonial rule. I do not think 
this is so cynical a remark as it is often 
thought to be. We all demand circuses, 
and they need not be spectacles purely 
frivolous in nature. Was the Corona- 
tion a circus? In a sense, yes. In 
Africa, the Church has failed to fill the 
lives of the common people with the 
sort of colour, drama and sense of the 
miraculous with which it stimulated its 
children in the Middle Ages. British 
officials have done their duty with solid 
virtue, but they have lacked panache. 

Finally—and this is something be- 
yond remedy—the pace of change has 
been too swift, so that nothing has been 
digested. Progress—Westernism—the 
European impact—call it what you will 
—lies in the stomach of Africa like an 
undigested kid in the stomach of a boa- 
constrictor. Too much has been 
destroyed too quickly. Only uncon- 
nected bits and pieces have taken the 
place of the African’s primitive but 
valid philosophy. Could one of the 
cave-dwellers of Lascaux take his place 
without confusion in the Chamber of 
Deputies? Those foundation stones I 
mentioned—loyalty, certainty, brother- 
hood—have been toppled over. In their 
place we offer democracy, education, 
welfare. In time, perhaps, these will 
prove adequate, if not inspiring; but I 
am sure that Africans will introduce 


their own changes and styles. 
Meanwhile, when Mau Mau is sub- 
dued, there will be an urgent need in 
Kenya for a new policy, not merely for 
improvements to the existing machi- 
nery. There will be a need to appeal to 
the imaginations and the hearts of the 
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people, as well as to their self-interest 
and their reason. For, with the Kikuyu 
as with all human beings, in the last 
resort it is emotion and not reason that 
prompts the political actions of men. 


ELSPETH HUXLEY. 


EISENHOWER’S POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP 


By DENYS SMITH 


INCE Eisenhower became a 
Go political leader just about 

a year ago, this may be an oppor- 
tune moment to review his successes 
and failures in that role. Some 
developments would have surprised the 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention who nominated him on the 
first ballot. Few of them, for example, 
would have thought it possible that his 
rival, Senator Taft, would have become 
his strong right arm and that Taft’s 
illness, which made it impossible for 
him to remain as Senate leader, would 
have weakened Eisenhower’s control 
over Congress. Few, too, would have 
assigned so important a role to Senator 
McCarthy, particularly after the Presi- 
dent secured so many more votes in 
Wisconsin than did its junior Senator 
that McCarthy might almost be said to 
have ridden into Congress on his coat- 
tails. 

If some hopes have not been realized 
some fears have been shown groundless. 
There were many who predicted that if 
a military leader entered the White 
House he would carry into civilian life 
a military conception of command. 
His political lieutenants would receive 
orders and have to carry them out 


without reasoning why. The very 
opposite has happened. The chief 
characteristic of Eisenhower’s civilian 
leadership is that it is conciliatory 
almost to a fault. He places such 
emphasis on the team spirit that the 
fact that any good team needs a 
vigorous captain seems at times to have 
been forgotten. Although Eisenhower 
has been a political figure for a year he 
has only been President for half that 
period. The chief characteristic of his 
Presidency so far is that it has been 
rather dull. There has been none of the 
excitement of the early Roosevelt days, 
when new measures and unexpected 
actions followed each other in endless 
procession. More decisions have been 
postponed than made. But there is 
nothing wrong in studying problems 
before acting upon them. This is the 
course Eisenhower has followed in 
setting his foreign economic policy, for 
instance. It has proved disappointing 
to the British Government, but post- 
ponement of foreign trade decisions is 
at least better than making “ trade not 
aid” more difficult than it has been in 
the past. 

While there have been no thrills, no 
miracles and no great accomplishments, 
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there have also been no great errors 
(though quite a number of minor ones). 
The President’s friends offer as excuse 
the inherited confusion of twenty years’ 
Democratic rule and an unco-operative 
Congress which the President tries to 
cajole rather than bully. The President 
still has the backing of the man in the 
street as the opinion polls show. 
Business-men think well of him, as in- 
deed they should, considering the in- 
fluence which business has in his Cabinet. 
When he went on a brief speaking tour 
recently the crowds turned out and 
cheered with all the old campaign zest. 
He still fills his speeches with the things 
people like to hear, though there are 
complaints that actions do not always 
follow words. There is a vague sense 
abroad of “ let-down ” and drift. 

In the confines of his Executive Office 
the President is by all accounts excellent. 
His visitors are impressed. He per- 
suades and charms them into agreement. 
He appreciates other points of view 
and does not pound his desk either 
literally or metaphorically. He avoids 
the “papa knows best” attitude, to 
use a phrase coined by and applied to 
President Roosevelt. He respects the 
rights of Congress, which in the practi- 
cal application of politics can some- 
times be a fault. Congress expects 
“leadership.” Only when this is 
exerted tactlessly does it protest that it 
is no rubber-stamp. Eisenhower re- 
mains rooted to the idea of decentral- 
izing authority and carries forward this 
idea in his relations with his Cabinet 
and subordinate officials. He believes 
they should do the jobs assigned to 
them with the least possible interference 
from the top. This again is sound 
theory, but sometimes does not work 
well in practice, particularly since the 
subordinates are often men of whom 
he had no personal knowledge till 
they were recommended for the post by 
others. The greater the authority 
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exercised by subordinates the more 
important is it to have good ones. 

Some of the Cabinet have increased 
their stature during the past months. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, has given a new and firm 
direction to fiscal policies. Mr. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defence, after an 
unfortunate start, is having remarkable 
success with the “impossible” job of 
driving the three jealous armed services 
in triple harness and in satisfying con- 
tradictory demands for more security 
and less expenditure. The Attorney- 
General, Mr. Brownell, is doing a 
quiet and efficient job at the Justice 
Department and earning the respect of 
a host of Congressional ‘‘ back-seat 
drivers.” But apart from these three the 
stature of other Cabinet members has 
shrunk rather than grown. Perhaps 
the biggest disappointment has been the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles. He has 
given the appearance of being timid 
and indecisive. He took office deter- 
mined that the accusations brought 
against Acheson should not be brought 
against him. In striving to prove that 
he was not lax about Communism he 
went to the opposite extreme. 

Not only Dulles but the President 
himself have been accused of showing 
undue deference to McCarthy. In 
defence the President’s friends say that 
he wishes McCarthy would keep quiet, 
but at the same time wants to avoid 
quarrelling if he possibly can with any 
Republican Senator, even McCarthy. 
This is necessary because the Republi- 
can control of the Senate is so narrow 
that the defection of one Senator would 
be serious. Moreover, when McCarthy 
goes too far the President does not 
hesitate to take action. He forced the 
Senator to accept the resignation of 
one of his investigating staff who had 
attacked the Protestant Church as “ the 
largest single group” supporting the 
Communist apparatus in America. 


Some of the slogans and promises of 
the election campaign now seem to 
belong to a remote past; “time for a 
change,” “clean up the mess in 
Washington,” “‘ end the Korean war,” 
“‘adopt a dynamic policy to replace 
the negative Truman-Acheson con- 
tainment policy.” In wielding the 
broom to clean up the mess some 
Government agencies, egged on by 
McCarthy and his friends, set to work 
so vigorously that too much was being 
swept away. Like week-end guests 
from the city turned loose in the garden, 
they tore up weeds and plants alike. 
Many officials with long experience and 
a record of fine service found that some 
little forgotten incident of fifteen or 
twenty years ago had been brought to 
light. They found that their superiors, 
rather than risk a fight with Congress 
by backing them up, urged them to 
resign. The State Department’s book- 
burning reached ridiculous lengths till 
the President himself was forced to 
intervene and have a sensible directive 
issued. 

Administration policy proved equally 
disappointing to many when unrest and 
revolt broke out behind the Iron 
Curtain. The bold statements of the 
campaign seemed to have been for- 
gotten. ‘“‘ We must tell the Kremlin 
that never shall we desist in our aid to 
every man and woman of those shackled 
lands . .. who keeps burning among his 
own people the flame of freedom,” 
said Eisenhower last September in 
New York. “We shall help each 
captive nation to maintain an outward 
strain against its Moscow bond,” said 
Eisenhower in San Francisco last Octo- 
ber. But when the flame burned and 
the strain was exerted embarrassment 
rather than encouragement seemed to 
be the chief Western response. The 


President’s friends point out that every 
member of a coalition is in some sense 
its captive. 


America cannot conduct 
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the dynamic foreign policy it would 
prefer if its allies urge caution. In its 
extreme form this argument presents 
the British and French Government 
as so anxious to have a Four-Power 
Conference with Russia that they object 
to anything being said and done which 
would annoy the Russians and make it 
more difficult to reach a compromise 
accommodation with them. 

The Administration’s handling of the 
Korean truce negotiations has also left 
many people unhappy. Half the news- 
papers and at least half the members of 
Congress believe that Rhee was right 
and the President wrong, particularly on 
the prisoner issue. They believe, 
though it cannot be proved, that the 
original American truce terms, which 
included the release of all anti-Com- 
munist North Korean prisoners as soon 
as an armistice was signed, would have 
enabled Rhee to sign and have ulti- 
mately been accepted by the Com- 
munists. The prisoner provision was 
changed after pressure from Allied 
Governments to a complicated scheme 
which seemed to be a _ hypocritical 
device to hide the fact that the Allies 
would let the Communists get their 
hands on the non-Communist prisoners 
as the price of a truce. It was after this 
change in the prisoner provisions that 
Rhee withdrew from the negotiations, 
the argument runs, and began to talk 
about no truce till Korea was united. 
Few blamed him for engineering the 
release of the anti-Communist prisoners 
and many find it hard to blame him 
for his stand on Korean unity. Was 
Patrick Henry wrong, they ask, in 
saying ‘‘ Give me liberty or give me 
death.”” Or Daniel Webster for saying, 
‘“* Liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” 

But, while criticizing, Congress does 
not interfere. The President is being 
left to fix the price of a truce while 
Congress is reserving the right to 
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demand a later accounting. The chief 
complaint against Eisenhower in con- 
nection with Korea, namely that he has 
yielded too much in agreeing with the 
views of the Allies, is extended to other 
fields. The really important world 
development, it is said, is not the 
change of mind by the new Russian 
leaders but the unrest in all satellite 
areas. This may have been intensified 


by the change and by the breach 
between Malenkov and Beria but was 
not due to it. The problem is not how 
to deal with the new Russian attitude, 
but how to take advantage of growing 
unrest. The Allied point of view 
emphasizes the former while the United 
States should continue to emphasize 
the latter. 
DENYS SMITH. 


ART PATRONAGE IN THE 
U.S.A. 


By MICHAEL JAFFE 


ANY Americans feel that they 
Mis not yet their proper 
) Minheritance of the works of 
art that survive from previous cultures. 
Determinedly, and with a discrimina- 
tion almost unknown in the U.S.A. 
thirty years ago—apart from a handful 
of connoisseurs in the old-established 
cities of the Eastern States—a formid- 
able number of men with sharp eyes and 
long purses are set on obtaining the 
eagle’s share of whatever is still avail- 
able outside public collections abroad. 
The rate of acquisition in their own 
public collections far outpaces the 
laborious business of preparing and 
publishing catalogues which would so 
soon need supplements. Time presses; 
the journeys needed to visit only the 
chief collections, along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, and by the shores of the 
Great Lakes, and scattered about the 
cities of the vast Middle West, are long 
and very expensive, however swiftly 
they may be accomplished; and grants 
to defray the exceedingly high cost of 
such travel are gravely restricted. Sadly 
few Americans, even amongst those 
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principally engaged in the collection 
and care of works of art, or in writing 
and teaching the history of them, have 
an adequate first-hand impression of 
what is already in the public, let alone 
the private, collections of their country. 

In recent years the British have been 
made increasingly sensitive to the num- 
ber and quality of works of art that 
have left, and are leaving, traditional 
collections in this country to find new 
homes in America. What is _ less 
clearly appreciated by those who have 
not seen even a part of the wealth of 
treasures held in the U.S., is how 
enormously much else of major impor- 
tance has flowed there from other 
sources. A Chinaman, for example, 
who wishes to study the finest Chinese 
bronzes, ceramics, and jades, must 
leave China. He would need to spend 
his time not only in London and 
Toronto, but in Washington, Boston, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Cambridge 
(Mass.), Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
Whilst the Japanese have retained 
their national treasures more success- 
fully, they do not find it a waste of time 


to visit at least the Seattle Art Museum 
and the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. The choicest collection of 
ancient Greek silver outside Athens is 
to be found in a private collection in 
New York. The student of Degas 
drawings must find it not only desirable 
but essential to know the U.S. collec- 
tions. German, Russian, and British 
collections have masterpieces of 
French Impressionist and _ post- 
Impressionist painting; but these and 
the collections still in France could be 
fairly challenged by comparable works 
in the U.S., to think only of those in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, in the 
National Gallery in Washington, in 
Boston, in Philadelphia at the Barnes 
Foundation, and in the collection of 
Mr. Carroll Tyson. There are Euro- 
pean masters from Piero di Cosimo to 
Paul Klee and Marcel Duchamp whose 
representation in the U.S. is so con- 
siderable that understanding of their 
work would not be maimed beyond 
recognition were disaster to overtake 
their works elsewhere. Quite a third 
of the best objects recovered from 
excavations in Mexico and Peru have 
found their way into U.S. collections. 
Such a list of examples might be multi- 
plied. Sufficient to say that in little 
more than half a century of intensive 
buying, interrupted by two major wars 
and a great financial depression, the 
U.S. have amassed distinguished col- 
lections from every civilization, how- 
ever remote in time or place. One may 
hope that enough men can be trained 
to care for these rare and beautiful 
things ; and an essential part of their 
training must be increased opportunity 
to travel without excessive haste, and 


the leisure to look and read and - 


reflect without too many social or 
administrative distractions. One may 
hope also that not many will be seduced 
from their cure as parish priests of art 
by the readier glory of becoming 
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“television bishops,” on the speciouis 
excuse of some advantage to be gained 
in flashing the quivering shadows of 
masterpieces into millions of living 
rooms simultaneously. One may hope 
further that much of what is shown to 
the public who care to come to the 
galleries for pleasure, edification, or for 
whatever reason, may prove to be of 
that bright order of works by which, 
some impression however fleeting of 
one of them having lodged in the eye 
of an artist, fresh works of art may be 
begotten. 

The tremendous enthusiasm and 
wealth to collect in the U.S. is not 
exhausted by the chase for recognized 
treasures; although New York dealers, 
and museum directors, whose collections 
will benefit immediately or in the 
foreseeable future, try to ensure that 
active interest amongst private collec- 
tors is not completely diverted by the 
more adventurous activity of patron- 
izing contemporary artists. Some 
watchfulness is indeed necessary, par- 
ticularly in regard to collecting Euro- 
pean painting from before the advent 
of Impressionism. Apart from a few 
collections brought since 1933 from 
Europe by Americans of the first 
generation, there is only one notable 
private collection of European “ Old 
Masters’ which has passed from 
father to son and which continues to 
grow. Inheritance taxes have mounted 
to almost British proportions. The 
weight of annual taxation can be 
lightened by presenting to recognized 
public institutions desirable works of 
art; and these can be valued at an 
agreeable figure. Not more than three- 
score Americans under thirty can have 
been brought up in homes where there 
were fine pictures of foreign schools 
painted before 1850, to be seen and 
felt and lived with. The taste for such, 
and the standards that they might form, 
are disappearing; and most who deal 
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in them realize that very soon they 
can hope only to sell to museums 
directly. 

In keeping with this trend, Americans 
have come to value their own “ Old 
Masters ’’ highly; sometimes, in terms 
of price, disproportionately so, in 
comparison to artists of similar excel- 
lence abroad. This natural pheno- 
menon, common to all nations who 
prize the legacy of their own artists, is 


however especially evident in the U.S.° 


An enormous increase of interest in the 
achievement of past Americans has 
stimulated competition amongst 
wealthy men who are by no means 
dishonourably anxious to give or be- 
queath something peculiarly American 
to America. The works of Copley, 
Stuart and West in the eighteenth 
century, and of Whistler, Sargent and 
Mary Cassatt in the 1890’s and after, 
are well known outside the U.S. Some 
American painters—notably Albert 
Ryder, that nineteenth century. roman- 
tic who multiplied endlessly minor 
variations on a very limited stock of 
themes, in paint that has mostly 
cracked and blackened as a result of 
misapplication—seem to the present 
writer astonishingly overrated by their 
countrymen, perhaps only because they 
are free of foreign influence. Others 
are only of historical interest. There 
are, however, 19th century masters, 
scarcely known in the original outside 
the U.S., who could well be shown 
abroad. Winslow Homer, whose 
water-colours, particularly of scenes in 
the Adirondacks, are amongst the finest 
landscapes in that medium that exist; 
William Eakins, the portrait painter, 
whose groups of doctors in the two 
hospitals at Philadelphia and many 
excellent single portraits, show him at 
least the equal of Courbet in this 
branch of art; George Inness, in his 
early landscapes before the corruption 
of ill-digested European influences set 
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him astray; and a purely American 
painter of purely American scenes, 
Mississippi boatmen, duck shooters, 
trappers and the like, a master of the 
unifying activity of tender light and 
local feeling, Caleb Bingham. These 
men were essentially not formed by 
Europe, and, except for Inness, they 
were not subject to its pull. Their 
works would hang well in the best 
European company of their century. 
They stand in high relief against the 
background of their numerous pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of slighter 
talent, an admirable selection of whose 
works, Hudson River School land- 
scapes, still life, genre scenes and the 
rest, is comprised in the munificent 
Karolik gift to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. It is fairly sure that more 
19th century men even than those 
represented there who knew how to 
paint, but who did not paint great 
pictures, remain to be “ discovered ” 
by collectors. 

It is not surprising, however, as 
the habit of collecting has to take new 
roots in each generation, and as few 
young people believe themselves able 
to afford the time and money to select 
and reject pictures as collectors, so 
forming the. standards of quality early, 
that when prominence and middle age 
are reached excessively cautious, or 
else riotous, buying is often the result. 
Some will buy only after much haver- 
ing and committee work with their 
friends, works by the select company 
of artists, chiefly of the so-called School 
of Paris, who have been established by 
the insistent promotion of years. Names 
of painters may mean too much to 
them; they will rarely invest great 
sums with the blind faith that Mr. S. N. 
Behrman attributed to Duveen’s custo- 
mers. On the other hand, one collector 
of three years’ standing bought in place 
of the all too usual starting complement 
of inconsiderable works by Rouault, 
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Chagall and Picasso of the last decade, 
twenty-eight works by Dubuffet and, 
in their wild company, two remarkably 
good works by Mondrian and a Jean 
Arp nearly as severe as those in form. 
If such specialized enthusiasm is rather 
rare, rarer still is it to find a collector 
such as Mr. Duncan Phillips, who for 
more than thirty years has bought, 
besides first-rate examples of earlier 
masters, considered by him as the 
precursors of modern painting, an 
amazingly sure-sighted selection of con- 
temporary paintings, usually well before 
their authors have been generally hailed 
as masters. 

This aristocratically minded patron- 
age of contemporary painters—and Mr. 
Phillips does not abandon buying their 
works when they cease to be young, so 
long as he believes in their gifts—is 
excessively rare amongst collectors in 
any country. The results hang in the 
house in Washington that he has 
opened for the enjoyment of all. The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
by its admirably arranged exhibition 
and by its exceptional number of well- 
produced publications, does as much 
as any public institution can to en- 
courage discrimination amongst collec- 
tors and respect for artistic achieve- 
ment. That conspicuous few who are 
persuaded without judgment into 
becoming collectors, and who buy 
contemporary painting, good, bad, or 
indifferent from a bewildering choice of 
strident claimants, according to fashion- 
able whim or a sense of social duty to 
encourage the needy and deserving, 
count little in comparison with the main 
achievement. A whole range of 


institutions are buying critically the 
work of American contemporaries, 
from the small but significant Addison 
Gallery of American Art, that belongs 
to the famous boys’ school at Andover, 
to the Whitney Museum in New York 
and the big city art museums at St: 
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Louis and Brooklyn. The Colorado 
Springs Art Center holds an annua: 
review of their purchases. A sudden 
access of wealth has enabled the 
university gallery at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
to give a start to its collection of 
contemporary American painting even 
in the unpropitious surroundings of 
‘the Bible Belt’ which grapples the 
cornlands. A few private collections 
specialize in modern American paint- 


‘ing, without straining to present an 


up-to-date report of all that is happen- 
ing from day to day. Perhaps the most 
carefully chosen of these is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal in New 
York, in which Marsden Hartley, Max 
Welser, Lyonel Feininger, Morris 
Graves and John Marin can be seen 
in some of their best work. Only one 
collector in the U.S., however, has a 
really large collection of the younger 
contemporaries—Mr. Earle Ludgen of 
Chicago. He has several hundred 
paintings hung in his office, and each 
member of his staff may choose what- 
ever he or she likes best from among 
them to have nearby at work. As one 
of his secretaries remarked to the 
present writer, who was fortunate 
enough to see this remarkably enter- 
prising collection: “‘ Working here one 
can’t help learning something about 
painting, if only by osmosis.” Her 
choice of words was unexpected; her 
view was readily acceptable. Amongst 
better known names, talented minor 
painters of little reputation such as 
Copeland Berg and Forrest Bess, show 
to advantage in Mr. Ludgen’s collec- 
tion. Of the dealers, one who picks 
his painters with care has on his list 
two who should receive more recogni- 
tion, James Fosburgh and a very 
young man, Walter Stein, whose beauti- 
ful touch with paint and admirable 
draughtsmanship may enable him 
before long to pass beyond the bounds 
of his present febrile, though pleasing 
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and quite individual, fancy. 

Dealers and others may shudder 
when they overhear at their shows the 
comment on some admired painting, 
“ That’s really of museum quality.” 
Evidently it is not universally accepted 
that contemporary pictures should find 
their first home at any rate in a private 
collection. Too many contemporary 
painters inflate their style and exag- 
gerate their natural scale in hopes of 
attracting not only weary critics but 
museum buyers. Pictures that are 
over-coloured or oversized for the 
feeling they can express are deliberately 
painted as museum pieces or, worse 
still, as star items to draw public 
attention in one of the frequent tra- 
velling shows that disrupt the life of 
any would-be serious permanent col- 
lection. Where this situation arises 
collectors are largely to blame, for 
failing to be true patrons. If too many 
painters cling to the belief that they 
can only make a name and a living for 
themselves by the remorseless produc- 
tion of strident easel pictures, too few 
collectors are imaginative or determined 
enough to assert themselves and invite 
painters to the business for which their 
talents best fit them. Painter and 
patron to their mutual loss allow 
themselves to be caught in their own 
unpracticality. The chance was missed 
to employ Tomlin, for example, with 
his talent to achieve resonance with 
blots of colour spread over a wide 
area in complex harmonies, to decorate 
the walls of a large room. The chance 
may pass to commission from Lee 
Gatch panels for a set of furniture or a 
frieze for, say, a music room. By the 
same token, too little has yet been done 
to employ Chagall, who is so exten- 
sively represented in U.S. collections 
by easel pictures, according to his 
special gifts for fable and dramatic use 
of colour in design. Nor is he alone in 
the talents that he offers for book 


illustration and stage setting. More- 
over during the decade of the Federal 
Art Project, the U.S. Government 
employed artists, admittedly of very 
uneven merit, on 1,300 murals in public 
institutions. Except for the work done 
by Matisse for Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 
in his New York apartment and for 
Dr. Albert Barnes in his picture 
gallery at Merion, there is scarcely a 
modern mural of importance in any 
private home in the U.S. 

Similar strictures apply in countries 
outside the U.S.; but it is to American 
enterprise, backed by American wealth, 
that we may turn in hope to see a more 
profitable relation between the painter 
and the patron, who after careful 
thought selects him to execute his 
purposes. Such a relationship, to be 
fully successful, demands a readiness in 
the patron to commit himself not just 
to approval by purchase of finished 
work in a more or less open market, 
but to responsibility for setting a task 
and guiding the resolution of its 
problems. It demands in the painter 
a readiness to abandon on occasion 
that last extravagance of romantic 
folly by which an artist is fooled into 
believing that he compromises his 
integrity if he works knowingly for 
anybody but his own untrammelled 
genius; and the recognition that he 
may find fresh inspiration and the use 
of dormant powers in developing his 
response to an agreed task. 

That many painters out of contact 
with their patrons, and at best only 
advised in general terms by the dealers 
who seek to promote them, have lost 
their way may be observed from the 
futility or inappropriate design of most 
contemporary frames. Frames made 
to-day are not always adequate to 
protect the pictures they contain, and 
rarely are they sympathetic borders to 
set paintings at ease in their surround- 
ings. It will not be an altogether 
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frivolous indication of the future success 
of patronage in the U.S. should a day 
come when only paintings suitable for 
framing as easel pictures have frames; 
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and when those pictures have frames 

suitable both for the paintings and for 

the rooms in which they hang. 
MICHAEL JAFFE. 


ENG. LIT. OR THE COMMON 
READER ? 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


HAT is the difference between 
\X/ the student of Eng. Lit. and 
the Common Reader? The 
division is becoming _ increasingly 
obvious and it is tempting to risk 
increasing frontier tension still further 
by putting the matter in an extreme 
form. The first is a scientist in disguise, 
a baffled statistician, a born academic 
who for reasons of pressure or policy 
has discovered a field less exacting than 
the academic landscape usually offers. 
Books are for him economic necessities 
—they pave the way toa job. There is 
nothing wrong with that on the face 
of it; all intelligent people try to get 
paid for doing what they want to do, 
or something like it, and the majority 
of Eng. Lit. students are intending to 
make the teaching of English their 
career, for the market is expanding, 
more and more people wish to learn 
Eng. Lit., and the prospects of employ- 
ment are favourable. But market— 
employment—prospects—is there not 
something rather gruesome about these 
terms hobnobbing with Shakespeare 
and Treasure Island and Moby Dick 
and Elizabethan songs? 

To us, now, perhaps; but schoolboys 
are not so squeamish, and most of us 
have been students of Eng. Lit. at some 
time, if only when we read Hamlet and 
King Lear for School Certificate or 


Matriculation. These exams are step- 
ping stones to higher things—jobs— 
and King Lear thus became intimately 
connected with the question of earning 
a living. This made us more profes- 
sional, more determined to grapple 
successfully with the play, just as we 
were grappling with specific gravity and 
carbon dioxide for the science papers. 
It is difficult at the same time to be 
passive and professional, and King Lear 
should perhaps have its effect on us 
rather than we take charge of it. But 
this does not matter at school; how- 
ever the play was crammed down our 
throats we may come back to it later 
and even profit by the early and forcible 
introduction. The dangers of Eng. Lit. 
do not threaten at this stage: there is 
no parallel with the admittedly few 
people who return to the classics after 
a prolonged diet of them at school in 
the days when the Agamemnon of 
A€schylus (and not in the Browning 
version) was prescribed reading instead 
of King Lear. 

The Common Reader, on the other 
hand, reads books for pleasure, or as 
an escape from life, or because he has 
been told they are good and he wants 
to improve his mind. His motives may 
not be particularly simple or creditable 
but they are not economic: his living 
is elsewhere. Let us now try to make 
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the contrast between the two in terms 
of the kind of language they use and 
understand. One Common Reader 
might say to another: “ I enjoy Kipling 
because he is so romantic,” and between 
two such readers the tricky adjective 
will work: sufficient rapport exists 
between them and they understand one 
another—a kind of submerged educa- 
tive process underlies this mutual sym- 
pathy of which neither of them need be 
explicitly aware. They have responded 
to Kipling and shown each other that 
this response has taken place. The 
Common Reader can equally appreciate 
the forceful and exact critical statement. 
When Lord David Cecil writes that 
“the texture of Conrad’s style is 
sumptuous rather than fine,” the choice 
of adjectives illuminates the issue per- 
fectly, and when he goes on to say that 
often in the novels “we are moved, 
but we know we are being moved, and 
we are aware that Conrad knows it too,” 
the Common Reader who knows his 
Conrad responds at once to the per- 
ception involved. But it is of little 
help to such a reader to be told by 
Dr. F. R. Leavis that in Conrad’s 
novels “‘the effect depends upon an 
interplay of contrasting moral perspec- 
tives.” For the writer and his disciples 
moral perspectives in the novel may 
mean something as definite as bacteria 
in a culture to the scientist, but for the 
Common Reader the phrase is at once 
threatening and meaningless; nor does 
Dr. Leavis explain it further. 

So there are two types of critic as well 
as two types of reader—another fron- 
tier demarcation. There is the critic 
who writes for all those who read, and 
there is the critic who writes for 
students of Eng. Lit.—(a colleague in 
the opposite camp has lately termed 
him the “ flatbrow”’). The Eng. Lit. 
students of to-day are the Eng. Lit. 
critics of to-morrow; they form a 
closed circle. They would not admit 
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this; they would claim the whole 
body of intelligent readers as their 
audience, but they do not get them 
because they assume that the reader 
will be interested in the theory, the 
“line”? on some author, for its own 
sake. They are frank intellectual snobs. 
An American flatbrow, Mr. Yvor 
Winters, has remarked that “ poetry is 
for the intelligent,”’ a phrase with many 
sinister implications. Reading is hard 
work they say, as hard in its way as 
philosophy or chemistry research or a 
foreign language. Eng. Lit. desires the 
onerous status of an academic subject, 
in which research and demonstration 
can proceed as logically and depart- 
mentally as in science. Difficulty 
becomes a criterion, and an obscure 
terminology is used to impress the 
outsider, but we must be fair about this 
—the terminology of the Eng. Lit. 
critic is not necessarily bogus, but it is 
designed for those who have received 
the specialist training that a course in 
Eng. Lit. has virtually become. As the 
scientist knows what CO, is, the English 
specialist knows what “ moral per- 
spectives ’’ in the novel are. But there 
is an important difference all the same: 
CO, refers to an actual gas, moral 
perspectives refer only to an exercise— 
they are counters for a game, removed 
twice over from reality and from the 
life of books themselves. 

The dangers of Eng. Lit. begin at the 
university—there seems no doubt about 
that. The purpose of university educa- 
tion, in whatever subject, is to teach 
the student how to think and how to 
express himself, but unfortunately Eng- 
lish does not lend itself to this process. 
To enjoy the work of a great writer, to 
understand and comment on it, calls 
for natural gifts that cannot be much 
revealed or encouraged by academic 
discipline. A taste for literature may 
indeed be threatened by this discipline, 
though if the student does not take the 


course too seriously, and does not 
suppose that he must think certain 
things about certain books, he may 
cover a wide field with great pleasure 
and profit. But this will not help him 
much in his final exams. On the con- 
trary, the student who takes to the 
process of criticism for its own sake is 
the better examinee, for it is the curse 
of a high-level exam in Eng. Lit. that 
it requires a large and elaborate critical 
surplusage of the reader, over and 
above the natural level of his enjoyment 
and perception. His loyalties are 
divided: on the one hand there are the 
books themselves, and on the other, 
the books about the books; and it is 
far easier to cover sheets of exam paper 
by discussing the second rather than 
the first. It often happens that questions 
in an Honours School paper require 
the candidate “ to analyse and evaluate 
recent criticism” of King Lear or 
Hamlet. And it is difficult to blame the 
examiner who sets such a question. 
Experience has taught him that a blank 
cheque like “‘ What do you make of 
King Lear’s character ”’ is an invitation 
for eccentric theories, enthusiasms and 
dislikes. It can only be made use of by 
the really first-class candidate, and this 
is one reason why,until recently the 
percentage of first-class marks was very 
small indeed. But by careful question 
setting the standard can be raised and 
degrees of efficiency more easily 
assessed. The process of analysing the 
critics’ views and detecting unsound- 
ness and illogicality in their arguments 
is good mental exercise and much more 
similar to the general run of academic 
work. And so the more “ advanced ” 
Eng. Lit. becomes, the more is criticism 
substituted for the books themselves. 
King Lear for the school-boy, but “‘ The 
Lear Universe ’—as the Shakespearian 
critic Mr. Wilson Knight has termed 
it—for the undergraduate. 

The advance has at least the merit of 
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logic—the play first and its accretory 
legend and dogma later. But in prac- 
tice the accretions are spreading furthe1 
and further back, from the university 
into the sixth form and thence into even 
earlier stages of the school syllabus. 
It is a very natural process. Many 
English masters are themselves young 
men who explored “ the Lear Universe” 
exhaustively in order to get good 
degrees, and they show a praiseworthy 
anxiety to smooth the path which their 
pupils must later travel by revealing 
these high matters to them at a very 
tender age. In consequence the award 
of English scholarships at the university 
is often a ‘task of embarrassing diffi- 
culty. For the candidates have been 
too well-taught. The most elatorate 
theories and hypotheses are non- 
chalantly served up; the critical dicta 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot often seem to have 
been learnt by heart; and though their 
interest in King Lear itself may be 
tepid they are fanatical partisans of the 
rival champions in “ the Lear Universe.’ 
Youth’s pleasure in contention is too 
apparent; the atmosphere of many 
scholarship papers is much like that of 
the stands at dirt-track or football stad- 
ium. Again, if the first-class candidate 
is absent the choice is a perplexing one. 

Real enthusiasm and emotional sensi- 
bility are greeted by the examiner with 
warmth indeed, but with an elegiac 
tenderness too. ‘“‘ Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may.” How long will this 
sensitive and responsive organism sur- 
vive in the hurly-burly of Eng. Lit.? 
And frequently such a student decides 
to take his degree in another subject, to 
give up Eng. Lit. and to become a 
Common Reader instead. Not much 
damage is done, but another person has 
become disagreeably aware of the 
frontier and inclined, perhaps more 
than the facts warrant, to be scornful 
about the existence and functions of 
academic English. 
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Can anything be done to halt the 
growing tension and reconcile the two 
camps? The abandonment of English 
teaching above the age of sixteen, 
above the “what do you think of 
King Lear?’ stage, would be one 
solution—a drastic one. Eng. Lit. is 
at present the third largest faculty in 
most English universities, and the 
numbers are continually increasing. 
Another way out: make the finals 
exam non-competitive, award high 
marks for enthusiasm and wide reading 
and penalize ingenuity, subtle analysis, 
and the use of a terminology or jargon. 
A third possibility would be to make 
the exam purely textual, philological, 
and non-appreciative, a hybrid between 
history and modern languages. But 
none of these solutions is very practical. 
The best hope of a reconciliation lies 
in the increasing popularity of Adult 


Education and particularly of the 
English courses which it offers. These 
are unconcerned with fashion and 
without the competitive and com- 
mercial associations of university Eng- 
lish; and they are attended for the most 
part by students outside the dangerous 
age-group of sixteen to twenty-five. 
Run by the W.E.A. and the university 
extra-mural departments, they cut inter- 
nationally across our academic fron- 
tier, and they show that the Common 
Reader can develop a scholarship of 
his own and his own kind of critical 
standards. The better informed and 
the more critically discerning the Com- 
mon Reader becomes the less prestige 
will attach to those who have passed 
through the arduous initiation cere- 
monies of Eng. Lit. 


JoHN BAYLEY. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
TEST SERIES 


By ARTHUR GILLIGAN 


FTER that glorious first Test 
Awe at Trent Bridge the 
Australian team had easy games 
against Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and 
the long awaited second Test Match at 
Lord’s opened with the Australian 
captain Lindsay Hassett winning the 
toss for the second time. He had made 
two changes in his team, and he brought 
in Ring and Langley for Hill and 
Tallon. 

The omission of Hill caused a little 
surprise in the English camp, but 
Hassett was quite right to bring in 
Ring, whose spin bowling on the Lords 
slope towards the end of the game 
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caused many anxious moments for the 
English batsmen. 

But to go back to the beginning of 
this sensational game—we saw Hassett 
and Morris make a useful start for 
Australia, putting up 65 for the first 
wicket, when a wonderful piece of 
stumping by Evans on the leg side 
relieved the situation for England, 
particularly as Morris had shown him- 
self to be right at the top of his form. 

Then came a fine stand between 
Hassett and Harvey, but Hassett was 
not as comfortable at the crease as he 
had been at Nottingham. 

In fact he might have been caught 


when he had scored 17, Compton mis- 
judging a difficult catch at backward 
fine leg, and again with Hassett’s score 
at 55 Hutton of all people dropped what 
appeared from the pavilion to be a 
fairly simple slip catch off F. R. 
Brown’s bowling. 

These mistakes proved costly, and 
Hassett went on to score his second 
Test century in the series, but had to 
retire owing to a bad attack of cramp. 
He did not bat again that day but 
Australia had made a very useful start. 

Wardle, the Yorkshire left-hand 
bowler, claimed the wickets of Miller, 
Hole and Benaud in the last hour of 
play. 

Hassett returned on the second morn- 
ing, but only added 3 to his 101 and 
England seemed to be fighting back 
well. 

Davidson changed the situation again 
with a fine forceful innings and his left- 
handed cover drives gave the fieldsmen 
no chance with the ball scorching the 
grass on its way to the boundary. 

Australia have made a real find in 
Davidson, and he will be a thorn in 
England’s side for many years to come. 

Australia were all out for 346, and 
were aided by several catching mistakes 


by England, which proved exceedingly © 


costly. 

If England had held all the catches it 
is fair to say Australia should have been 
dismissed for a total not exceeding 230. 

England started badly, losing Kenyon 
at 9, Davidson taking a fast catch at 
backward fine leg off Lindwall; but 
Hutton and Graveney fought back 
with great heart for England, and 
delighted the spectators with some 
sound batting. 

At the end of the second day, they 
had added 168 for the second wicket, 
and England seemed to be in a good 
position. 

Lindwall again was the cause of a 
major English collapse, though Hutton 
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played what I judged to be one of hi: 
best Test centuries. Compton batted 
bravely, but this was not the Compton 
of 1948. 

283 for 3 became 341 for 9, but some 
plucky hitting by Wardle and Statham 
gave England a lead of 26. 

Hassett was quickly caught at the 
wicket with only 3 on the board, but a 
splendid partnership by Morris and 
Miller put Australia right back in the 
game. 

Morris is batting as well as I have 
ever seen him this season, and looks a 
much better player on English wickets 
than I consider him to be on the 
Australian pitches. 

Miller combined attack with a stub- 
born defence and he reached a fine 
century. 

Bedser and F. R. Brown bowled very 
well for England and when eight 
wickets were down for 308 the game 
again looked very open. 

But Lindwall, profiting by a missed 
chance before he had scored, caused by 
Statham not being right back on the 
boundary, hit very hard and rattled up 
a very quick 50 which, as events 
finally proved, made all the difference 
to the ultimate result of the second Test 
Match. 

Australia, all out for 368, left England 
343 to win, but a great opening spell by 
Lindwall and Johnston caused three 
English wickets to go down for only 12 
runs, and those wickets were those of 
Hutton, Kenyon and Graveney. That 
was the unhappy story at the end 
of the fourth day’s play, and the 
pessimists were in full cry proclaiming 
an English defeat. 

But that fifth and final day proved to 
be sensational, and one of the greatest 
excitement in the last half hour. Two 
men blazoned their names for ever in 
Test cricket history : Watson of York- 
shire and Bailey of Essex, who came 
together after Compton had fought 
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bravely for his 33 runs and the score- 
board read 73 for 4 wickets. These 
two heroes stayed at the crease from 
12.40 p.m. until 5.50 p.m., and never in 
the history of Test cricket, as far as I 
can remember, has there been such a 
gallant fight against odds. 

Watson reached a glorious century in 
his first Test against Australia, and 
Bailey made 71, before both succumbed 
to the spin bowling of Ring. 

Brown and Evans, with everyone’s 
hearts right in their mouths, stayed 
together till 6.27 p.m. when Brown was 
caught in the slips, and England had 
saved the day. My first reaction, how- 
ever, was that England would have won 
this match by lunch time on the fifth 
day, but for the tragedy of dropped 
catches. (There were 10 in all through- 
out this memorable match). 

The Australians made light work of 
Gloucester and Northants., and then 
Hassett again won the toss at Man- 
chester. He seems to be as lucky as 
‘** Horseshoe ”’ Collins was against me 
in Australia in 1924/25. ; 

England, however, made a very good 
start, though I must confess that luck 
came to our aid, when both Morris and 
Miller had the bad luck to play on, the 
ball just removing the off bail on both 
occasions. And when Bailey clean 
bowled the Australian captain’s off 
stump the scoreboard read 48 for 3. 

At this juncture Harvey, who had 
been joined by Hole, was dropped at 
the wicket by Evans, and this really 
proved to be a most expensive let-off. 
Many harsh words have been uttered 
about Evans’s mistake which I consider 
most unfair, as Evans has done yeo- 
man service already in this series. 

But the fact remains that at the end 
of the first day’s play Australia were 
151 for 3, with Harvey and Hole still 
at the crease. 

A very restricted second day’s play 
saw a further 70. runs added with 
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Harvey reaching his second century 
against England with a glorious cover 
drive off his back foot, just before the 
lunch interval. There was heavy rain 
during the afternoon and very little play 
afterwards. 

The third day saw a glimpse of the 
sun and a full day’s play was possible. 

Hole was out first ball to a brilliant 
catch by Evans off Bedser, and a fine 
stand of 173 for the fourth wicket had 
been broken. With 66 excellent 
runs to his name Hole had retrieved 
his previous small scores, when going in 
first with Morris, and Hassett had 
shown wise captaincy in putting him 
lower down in the order of batting. 
Bedser for England kept up a 
relentless attack and caused de Courcy 
anxious moments, but I must say I was 
impressed with the cool way the Aus- 
tralian player faced the Surrey bowler. 

Harvey’s gallant innings ended at 256 
when Evans made a brilliant catch high 
up on the leg side off Bedser. Once 
again I was delighted to see Harvey 
using his feet so well, and getting right 
to the pitch of the ball; he made 
batting look so ridiculously easy. He 
is a very great batsman indeed. 

Australia collapsed after this, and 
were all out for 318. 

England made a bad start ; Edrich 
and Graveney were both out with only 
32 on the board, but a fine stand by 
Hutton and Compton raised England’s 
hopes. However, just before the close of 
play, Compton, who I thought had 
played more like his 1948 form, nibbled 
at an off ball from Archer and was 
easily caught at the wicket. The score 
was 126/3. Then came a splendid piece 
of captaincy by Hassett, who brought 
Lindwall on for the last ten minutes. 
A fast in-swinger, which ducked in very 
late, had Hutton completely beaten, and 
the ball rapped him on the pad right in 
front of the middle stump. That was 
126/4. England suddenly had lost two 


valuable wickets and Australia had 
regained the ascendancy. 

Heavy rain over the weekend caused 
the fourth day to be blank, with the 
ground and wicket swimming in water. 
Play commenced just after two o’clock 
on the fifth and final day, England 
needing 43 runs with six wickets in 
hand to save the follow-on, and the 
possibility of defeat. 

When both Watson and Wardle left 
at 149 things looked black for England, 
but Simpson and Bailey, aided by a 
little luck, added 60 for the next wicket, 
and the match was to all intents and 
purposes just another draw. England 
were all out for 276, Evans hitting out 
bravely. 
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With just over an hour left for play 
there was some light-hearted cricket, 
and the Australian wickets tumblec 
very quickly. This enabled Bedser to 
take his 100th wicket of the season—z 
very great performance—and wher 
stumps were drawn Australia had lost & 
wickets for 35, which shows that their 
batting is very vulnerable on a sticky 
wicket. 


ARTHUR GILLIGAN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


1903, Mr. A. Maurice Low wrote on 
“American Affairs.” 
extract from his article: 


In the United States both Protec- 
tionists and theoretical Free Traders 
(for the number of absolute Free 
Traders in America is extremely small), 
while differing on many details of 
economic principles, find a common 
ground of agreement in holding that no 
matter how profitable the foreign trade 
may be, prosperity in the last analysis 
must rest upon the individual prosperity 
of the great body of working men. 
Inasmuch as the working man in 
America (precisely as the working man 
in England) is both a producer and a 
consumer, his end is best served not by 
enabling him to obtain all his articles of 
consumption at the lowest possible price, 
but by making him in some cases pay a 
trifle more and compensating him by 
increased wages. This, of course, is only 
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possible by protecting the home market 
from the incursion of cheap competitive 
labour. The American people, Ameri- 
can economists are fond of saying, have 
more money to spend than any other 
people in the world, and that being the 
case, it is regarded as the wisest policy 
to force the American to purchase 
American-made articles, even at a slight 
advance over what the same article of 
foreign manufacture could be obtained 
for in the United States, because the 
purchase of goods of domestic product 
gives employment to Americans and 
maintains wages at a high figure. The 
producer of course profits. The manu- 
facturer makes money, often, in all 
frankness let it be said, more money 
than he ought to make, all things con- 
sidered: but if he makes money it may 
be accepted as axiomatic that his 
employés will also share in his good 
fortune, and that if capital is not satis- 
fied labour will be extremely dissatisfied. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AIMS AND ADVENTURES * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


T= lives of authors have for 
centuries provided a rich store 
for biographers, but it seems 
unlikely that any parallel can be found 
for the remarkable achievement of 
the Swede, Axel Munthe, whose first 
book, Letters from a Mourning City, 
was written in Swedish rather forty 
years before his famous Story of San 
Michele, which he wrote in English, 
appeared in 1929. It is worth noting 
that the eminent English publisher who 
brought out a translation of the Letters 
in 1887 also issued the “ best seller” 
which made its author famous. It is a 
thousand pities that Axel Munthe never 
found a Boswell. He became a legend 
in his lifetime, and so formidable were 
the reports of his personality that I 
remember hurriedly deprecating the 
idea when a Swedish author suggested 
that he might take me to call on Munthe 
in his rooms at the Royal Palace, 
Stockholm, about eight months before 
he died. He was on terms of easy 
friendship with King Gustav, and even 
refused one day to be photographed 
with him. “ Come on,” said the King, 
“you’re in quite distinguished com- 
pany, you know!” To which Munthe 
replied: ‘‘ So are you.” 

The Story of Axel Munthe is not a 
full-dress biography but a book of 
reminiscences which whets the appetite 
for a much fuller Life. Dr. Gustaf 
Munthe, his cousin, and Baroness 
Gudrun Uexkull, a friend of long 
standing, have made some attempt to 
answer the question ‘“ What is this 
man really like?’ The answer is that 
he was an internationalist. Born a 
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Swede, he sought British nationality, 
studied and built up his reputation as a 
doctor in France, and lived and worked 
to the fullness of his capacity in Italy. 
In Rome he had a wealthy practice. 
In Capri he made his home, first at 
San Michele, and later at Materita. 
He was a kind of free-lance doctor, 
capable of great and tender kindnesses, 
allied with a less attractive side: 


What a curious contrast between this 
picture of a worldly man in Keats’ house 
with Gladstone’s visiting-card on top 
in a dishful of grandee’s names, driving 
down the Corso in a dashing turn-out, 
with spanking horses, liveried servants 
and all—and the'slum doctor, groping 
through the narrow dark alleyways, 
sitting through the last nights of the 
consumptive barrel-organ monkey’s life, 
warming its milk. A curious case of 
split personality. 


And so he was. Munthe was once 
asked what tribute, received in the 
whole course of his career, pleased 
him most. It turned out to be the 
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dying words of a young Capri fisherman 
“You are good like the sea.” It is a 
striking tribute and there is much 
truth in it. Munthe could be rough 
and even cruel. He could also be 
calm and gentle. He was a most 
versatile and gifted man, a born writer 
with a zest for the infinite variety of 
life. It is not surprising that unknown 
correspondents wrote to him from all 
over the world up to the day of his 
death. 

Until this century very few women 
ventured to write their autobiographies. 
During the last forty years they seem 
to have become much less shy, and 
that is a very good thing. In one of 
his friskier moments George Meredith 
remarked that woman was the last 
thing likely to be civilized by man. 
It is possible that Miss Violet Markham 
might have a word or two to say about 
this, but she has refrained from doing 
so in her delightful and vivid auto- 
biography, Return Passage. 

Miss Markham’s life has been event- 
ful and public spirited. She was the 
first woman Mayor of Chesterfield, a 
member of the National Assistance 
Board from its foundation in 1934 and 
its Deputy Chairman for ten years. 
Her interests are diverse. Politics, 
architecture and dogs are only a few of 
them, and she is obviously as interested 
in her fellow human beings as they 
are in her. There is a revealing chapter 
on Rhodes and Milner. Without any 
reserves whatever, she calls them both 
great men. Mary Macarthur, Lord 
Cromer, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
Mr. Amery have been among her 
friends. She writes as vivaciously 
about Tapton in the ’seventies as she 
does of London air raid shelters 
during the last war. She had reason to 
be surprised, even astonished, by the 
excessive credulity of the young. One 
boy advanced the remarkable theory 
that Montagu Norman had held a 
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private meeting with Dr. Schacht in a 
disused church, now used as a granary, 
in Moscow, where they had plotted to 
bedevil the financial future of Europe 
as soon as peace returned. Miss 
Markham queried the validity of this 
strange tale. ‘But I read it in the 
paper,” he said,” “‘ it must be true.” 

Miss Markham’s memories cover 
what she calls “a great and terrible 
period in history.”” She can look back 
upon her own activities with pride. 
Cultured, public-spirited Englishwomen 
are not uncommon, but they do not 
often set down their experiences. 
Return Passage is a modest and a 
valuable book. I should like to see it 
made available for the young ladies in 
upper forms of Cheltenham and 
Roedean. 

Anyone who met Albert Mansbridge 
will agree that it was an experience 
never to be forgotten. He radiated 
enthusiasm as was natural in a man 
who succeeded in starting the Workers’ 
Educational Association on a total 
capital of half-a-crown. So many 
harsh things have been said about the 
W.E.A. in Tory circles with special 
reference to the Association’s Left 
Wing tendencies that I welcome Mrs. 
Mary Stock’s new book, The Workers’ 
Educational Association: The First Fifty 
Years with gratitude for a well written 
and accurate survey of one of the 
most interesting phenomena of popular 
adult education during the present 
century. 

Mansbridge was born in 1876, the 
son of a Gloucester carpenter. His 
father moved to London when he was 
only four and he managed to remain 
at school until he was fourteen by 
winning scholarships. A year later 
he became a (very) junior Civil Servant. 
His zeal for education and educating 
grew. He went to evening classes at 
the Battersea Polytechnic, founded and 
edited magazines, taught in Sunday 
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School, and in his luncheon hour made 
himself familiar with Westminster 
Abbey, where he eventually met Charles 
Gore and decided that any movement 
which was to bring the right kind of 
education to working men and women 
must consist of a partnership between 
enlightened scholarship and working- 
class aspiration. Mansbridge was en- 
abled to put his plans into effect in a 
surprisingly short time, and William 
Temple, Hudson Shaw, A. J. Carlyle, 
and Mr. R. H. Tawney were among 
those who helped him to do so. The 
last named was something of a genius 
as a university lecturer and tutor, but 
it seems to be generally agreed that he 
surpassed himself as the holder of 
tutorial classes at week-end sessions in 
such places as Rochdale and Longton, 
where they have a shrewd estimate of 
cultural values. Mansbridge’s first 
ideal had been to bring the university 
to the people, and Mr. Tawney was the 
first graduate whom many classes of 
these northern centres had ever met. 

As early as 1907 Bishop Gore took 
the chair at a W.E.A. conference 
organized at the invitation of the 
Oxford and Cambridge extension 
authorities to consider ““ What Oxford 
can do for working people.” 
Stocks has written a most readable 
survey of an important movement. I 
have always found it a privilege to 
lecture to W.E.A. audiences, and al- 
though I have moved among them as 
a confirmed Tory I have never found 
anyone among them unwilling to argue 
courteously and listen appreciatively. 
Albert Mansbridge lived to receive an 
honorary Doctorate from the University 
of Oxford, and a C.H. for his great 
services in education. They were well 
deserved. Unfortunately nothing re- 
mains to record his sparkling vivacity 
and enthusiasm as a speaker, his 
charm as a companion. Tea with him 
at the Atheneum was a privilege. He 
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was so genuinely happy in all he had 
accomplished, so full of ideas for his 
next project. 

In 1846 there appeared Richard 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spain. Along 
with The Bible in Spain it is generally 
considered to the best English book 
inspired by residence on the Peninsula. 
Mr. John Langdon-Davies has sought 
to do in Gatherings from Catalonia 
something of what Ford did but on a 
smaller scale. The result is one of 
the very best books about this part of 
the world that I have ever read. The 
reason for this is not surprising because 
the author has lived in Catalonia for 
more than thirty years and writes 
objectively about the place, the climate, 
and the people. There is an exception- 
ally good section on Barcelona. In 
fact, all through, the reader has the 
feeling that he is listening to particularly 
well informed talk by an expert, very 
enthusiastic about his subject. Mr. 
Langdon-Davies believes that the Eng- 
lish people have got into the way of 
grading the various nations of the world 
in accordance with their approxima- 
tion to what the British call the Welfare 
State. The Spanish have a proverb— 
“He who works for everybody, works 
for nobody.”” The Spaniard does not 
regard the Welfare State as an ideal. 
He is not ashamed of those things of 
which the British think he ought to be 
ashamed. He is not ashamed of the 
black market, of beggars, of illiteracy. 
He is perfectly certain that he wants 
no more foreign intervention. The 
special importance of Mr. Langdon- 
Davies’s book is that he portrays the 
Catalan farmer and peasant as they are. 
There is little or nothing about politi- 
cians or lawyers. One feels that Mr. 
Langdon-Davies could easily write 
several more books on different sections 
of the community. They would be 
valuable, too, because although there 
have been many books about the 


Costa Brava and other tourist-haunted 
parts of Spain since the Civil War, 
very little has been written by authors 
well informed enough to do so about 
the general life of the people to-day. 
My own very limited experience left 
me with the impression that the 
Spaniards were, on the whole, more 
uneasy than unhappy. There is a 
feeling that something may happen at 
any time. It is not exactly a sinister 
impression, but it is one of marked 
anticipation. Mr. Langdon-Davies is 
a realist, who writes of what he sees 
and knows, making use of a long 
experience. Using a much smaller 
knowledge, Mrs. Isobel Ryan displays 
sound judgment in her Black Man’s 
Town, which gives a general view of 
what life is like for the white man in 
West Africa to-day. It may be recom- 
mended to anyone who is bound for 
that part of the world, as it is a book 
remarkably free from any sort of 
prejudice and it is soundly informative. 
A superficial but acute summary of the 
situation is to be found in a single 


paragraph: 


West Africa for the white man may 
be called the Land of Too Much and 
Too Little, excessive,in its human and 
mechanical predicaments, too intense 
in spheres both of “shop” and social 
life, abundant in fleshpots of a kind, but 
at starvation level in its provisions for 
general culture and spiritual grace. Of 
vitality-exhausting heat, rain and 
drought there is too much; of even- 
paced energy, moderate reasoning and 
real joy in living there is too little. Of 
trivial fatigues and frustrations there 
are too many; of heart-lifting satisfac- 
tions and mental stimuli there are too 
few. 


Black Man’s Town is a book that was 
very well worth writing. 

It was in 1930 that two expeditions, 
one German, the other the British 
Arctic Air Route Expedition, led by the 
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late Gino Watkins, went to the Ice Cay 

of Greenland to establish weather 
stations and man them throughout 2 
year. Until this was done no one hac 
any idea what the middle of the Ice Cap 
was like in winter. Portrait of an Ice 
Cap with Human Figures gives a grim 
picture of difficult conditions, and Mr. 
J. M. Scott has drawn largely on the 
hitherto unpublished personal diaries 
of his companions. It seems that the 
Arctic presents a stimulus for good 
reading, especially poetry. It provides 
a welcome change from domestic 
chores in an overcrowded tent. There 
is little light relief in a story of team- 
work and endurance set in one of the 
bleakest spots in the world, even more 
uncomfortable than the Malayan jungle 
which is the scene of Major Arthur 
Campbell’s Jungle Green. The object 
of this book is to depict a soldier’s tour 
of duty in Malaya. Sir Gerald Templer 
vouches for the authenticity of the book 
and I can speak for the skill with which 
the author sets his scene. This is 
most ably done. The book might be 
called a documentary of jungle warfare 
and the training necessary for it. 
Other aspects of the life of the British 
soldier in Malaya are neatly filled in. 
This is the real thing. Jungle warfare is 
the most difficult thing in the world for 
anyone to understand, who does not 
know the jungle. The great height of 
the trees produces even in midday 


tropical sunlight an illusion of remote — 


depth. There may be birds and insects 
on all sides, and the colour of the 
birds may be clamorously vivid, but 
in the thick foliage the sunlight seems 
to drain the bright hues from the 
birds’ plumage, just as it makes it 
almost impossible for the troops to 
distinguish friend from foe in jungle 
warfare. 

I shall keep Jungle Green to add to 
my collection of books about Malaya. 

Some time ago I read Mr. Geoffrey 
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Dutton’s first novel, The Mortal and 
the Marble, with appreciation. He is 
an Australian writer of real ability. 
His new book, A Long Way South, is 
the account of a motor trip he took 
with his wife from London to South 
Australia, via Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon. Mr. 
Dutton remains faithful to the motto 
he has placed at the beginning of his 
book. It is a quotation from Dr. 
Johnson. ‘“ The use of travelling is to 
regulate imagination by reality, and 
instead of thinking how things may be, 
to see them as they are.” There is 
nothing of the exhibitionist about Mr. 
Dutton. He is always modest and 
level-headed and he has an eye for 
essentials. The chapters on Afghanis- 
tan and Pakistan are most rewarding 
and Mr. Dutton’s eye for characteriza- 
tion serves him well in some amusing 
sketches of people met on the way, 
but best of all, I think, is the pathetic 
picture of the derelict club at Peshawar. 

The latest addition to the “ Regional 
Books ”’ is a most agreeable monograph 
on the Isle of Wight. In area less than 
Greater London, the island offers an 
astonishing variety of scenery. There 
are cliffs and bathing beaches, bays and 
marshes. Downland jostles heath. 
There are dunes and rich farmland. Sir 
Walter Scott once referred to “ that 
beautiful island which he who once 
sees, never forgets, through whatever 
part of the world his future path may 
lead him.” 

Miss Hutchings has the right ap- 
proach for her subject. She is never 
lyrical and always strictly honest. She 
draws the right distinction between 
Ventnor and Bonchurch and the rest 
of the south coast towns. If she had 
not done this, I should have deducted 
marks from my estimate. I think this 
is the most sensible and accurate book 
on the charming island that I have ever 
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read, and the author makes a shrewd 
case for the Victorian architecture upon 
it as a bulwark against shoddy chro- 
mium-plate “trans-Atlantic.” | The 
excellent photographs are as friendly as 
the text of this most helpful book. 


Eric GILLETT. 


A CATHOLIC SOCIALIST 


BoRN TO BELIEVE: an Autobiography by 
Lord Pakenham. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL once 

wrote, very truly, that “for a thing 
so commonly attempted, political bio- 
graphy is difficult.” But political auto- 
biography is harder still; and it must be 
admitted that Lord Pakenham’s recent 
volume is in some respects a disappoint- 
ment. In particular, he adds very little 
to our knowledge of the period when he 
was a Minister of the Crown, even over 
matters where he himself was personally 
concerned. For example, his account of 
his behaviour over the Prestwick air 
disaster, while it gives a most graphic 
description of what it feels like to be a 
Minister involved in such an episode, 
provides the reader with no factual 
material on which to come to a conclusion. 
None the less, this autobiography is well 
worth reading because it presents an 
absolutely truthful and lifelike picture of 
one of the most likeable men in public 
life to-day. I feel justified in thus vouch- 
ing for the authenticity of Lord Pakenham’s 
self-portrait, because I have been fortunate 
enough to know him for a number of 
years. All his qualities are revealed in 
this book: his immense capacity for 
friendship—how much I regret that I was 
never privileged to have him as my Tutor at 
Christ Church!—his sincerity, his genuine 
intellectual humility, his occasional naivety, 
and, not less, his absolute devotion to his 
wife and family. There is a certain tender- 
ness noticeable in all those parts of the 
book where Lady Pakenham makes an 
appearance, and everyone who has en- 
joyed the hospitality of Lord and Lady 
Pakenham at Bernhurst will agree that 
this is just as it should be. 


Very naturally, a considerable part of 
Lord Pakenham’s book is devoted to his 
conversion to Socialism and Catholicism. 
Lord Pakenham leaves the reader in no 
doubt of the importance which he has 
long attached to the Socialist doctrine of 
equality. Even before he actually became 
a Labour Party member he had become 


convinced of the superior morality of the 
Socialist case, above all, in its demand for 
an equalitarian distribution of wealth. 


This doctrine seemed to him 


the logical extension of Christianity to 
politics; 


and he says again in a later chapter:— 


I became a Socialist because I believed 
that human equality provided the clue to a 
great reformation of the world. Apart from 
any personal influences, I was guided to 
that conclusion by a longing to give social 
effect to the Christian doctrine that we are 
all of equal importance in the sight of God. 


I must say, I find this reasoning difficult to 
understand. Quite a number of proposi- 
tions certainly do follow from the doctrine 
that “ we are all of equal importance in the 
sight of God,” one of the most important 
being that a man’s natural endowments, 
or his inherited advantages, may quite 
easily handicap his spiritual progress 
instead of aiding it. As the American 
theologian, Dr. Reinhgld Niebuhr (him- 
self a Socialist) is never tired of pointing 
out, power, riches, or even wisdom, may 
all prevent a man from entering the 
Kingdom of God. But if we are all of 
equal importance in the sight of God, as 
Lord Pakenham and I both believe, then 
it does seem to me very difficult to deduce 
the proposition that a Cabinet of perhaps 
not more than sixteen members should be 
entitled to decide what is the maximum 
income which any man can earn, or what 
is the maximum value of the estate which 
he can leave to his family. The Parables 
in the Gospels certainly make it clear that 
Christians must not shrink from the task 
of trying to remedy avoidable social 
evils; but that is a very different matter 
from the desire to level down, which so 
many Socialist speakers have expressed 
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during the recent debates on the Finance 
Bill. 

On a later page of the book, Lord 
Pakenham modifies his doctrine of equality 
by admitting an exception of very con- 
siderable importance. He tells us that 
he sent his four elder children to be 
educated at the famous Dragon School, 
Oxford, and that he came at this time “ to 
distinguish between two kinds of levelling”’: 


In the case of material things a levelling 

would be certain to contain some element 
of levelling down for certain people. . 
In the case of education you cannot level 
down without destroying what might never, 
or not for years, be replaced—the spirit of a 
noble institution. 


I must say I think this exception really 
destroys the whole force of Lord Paken- 
ham’s basic doctrine, because the distinc- 
tion between “ material things’? and 
** institutions ” is a very difficult one to 
work out in detail. A landed property or 
a family business is, in my view, just as 
entitled to be regarded as an institution 
as the Dragon School. I cannot help 
feeling that Lord Pakenham, when he 
refers to “‘ material things,”’ is making the 
error which Bertrand de Jouvenel so 
admirably pillories in his lectures on the 
Ethics of Redistribution, when he describes 
the absurdity of supposing that most 
people with large incomes want to enjoy 
them on the analogy of a dog with his 
bone. I quote the relevant passage :— 


The notion of income as [a] means to 
consumer enjoyment implies that the 
individual, his day’s work done, . . . retires 
to masticate his income-bone in seclusion, 
a selfish gastric process leading nowhere. 
But it is not so. . . . Our individual life is 
not for ourselves alone. A_ generous 
spirit will render many services to society 
outside his professional activities. A 
professor’s open table may be a means of 
education superior to his, lectures, or 
complementary to them. Individual in- 
come, socially consumed, is a means to 
such services. These are not accounted 
as productive services, because they are 
free. The misleading picture of national 
income takes into account only services on 
which a commercial price is put. This is 
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blinding us to the destruction of values 
which are not commercialized. 


I do not know whether Lord Pakenham 
has read De Jouvenel’s little book, but it 
contains the wisest critique of egalitarian 
theory that I know. 

Nothing in this book is more interesting 
than Lord Pakenham’s picture of the 
Oxford Labour Party in the 1930’s. It 
will come as a shock to many readers to be 
reminded how closely Communists and 
Socialists worked together in those days. 
Lord Pakenham tells us that by 1937 


We were prepared to join each and every 
movement intended to ginger up our 
national leadership. At one moment it 
was the United Front—Labour, I.L.P. and 
Communists. At the next, the Popular 
Front—Labour, Liberal and Communists. 
Stafford Cripps came down and. . . spoke 
magnificently on behalf of this latter cause. 


There is also an amusing description of a 
meeting in the Town Hall. 


Self in Chair. Speakers: John Strachey, 
Victor Gollancz, the Dean of Canterbury, 
J. R. Campbell, Editor of the Daily Worker. 
. . . All the orators equally brilliant and 
equally eulogized by myself. John Strachey 
spaciously lucid in explaining that Capi- 
talism inevitably leads to over-production 
and therefore war. . . . The Dean of 
Canterbury the supreme artist: ‘‘In the 
Soviet Union wages are going up, up, up, 
up, up,” suiting both hands to the words, 
“while prices go down, down, down, 
down, down,” his hands dropping beatific- 
ally to his sides. . . . The whole meeting a 
tumultuous success. Collection taken by 
Abe Lazarus, the local Communist secre- 
tary. 


Lord Pakenham makes it perfectly plain 
that it would have seemed incredible at 
this period that a Socialist Government 
should ever prove ready to compromise 
with capitalism by accepting a mixed 
economy. In Lord Pakenham’s own 
words, the Labour Party of the 1930’s 
proposed to “ overturn the whole econo- 
mic and political structure as I knew it,”’ 
and for this reason he hesitated to become 
a member, even when he had become 
convinced of “‘ the superior morality of the 
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Socialist case.” He was intensely worried 
over the question :— 

Who was to provide the management to 
give the employment and do the saving 
during the transition from capitalism to 
Socialism, even if you assumed maximum 
co-operation from the well-to-do classes in 
the process of their own elimination (!). 


Lord Pakenham’s doubts were finally 
settled as a result of a rough-house at a 
Mosley meeting, in which his kidneys were 
stamped on by heavy boots. I am still not 
clear why a rough-house of this kind 
should make anyone a Socialist; it would 
have had the effect of making me even more 
resolutely a Conservative. But no doubt 
this is an example of what the philosopher 
Hume meant when he said that we should 
be grateful for revelation, since it enables 
us to comprehend truths which we could 
never have reached by the light of unaided 
reason ! 

No doubt most Socialists have learned 
some wisdom since those days. But it is 
always worth remembering that many 
supporters of the Labour Party remain 
out and out opponents of capitalism, and 
still believe what their leaders taught them 
years ago. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Mr. Attlee, for one, has recently 
reaffirmed a continuity between the ideals 
of his Party to-day and his own pre-war 
creed. In. February, 1950, he told a 
representative of the American magazine 
Look that Socialism “ goes right on”’; 
and he recalled some words which he 
himself had written in 1937:— 


The plain fact is that a Socialist Party 
cannot hope to make a success of adminis- 
tering the Capitalist system because it does 
not believe in it. . . . A Socialist Govern- 
ment must inform its whole administration 
with the Socialist ideal. 

This is, of course, exactly the philosophy 
of the former “‘ Keep Left’? movement 
within the Labour Party, and no one who 
regularly reads the correspondence in the 
Left-wing Press can doubt that it commands 
a wide following. Lord Pakenham admits 
that his own views have undergone some 
modification since 1936, but I note with 
interest what he says of his wife’s political 
opinions :— . 
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At any given moment I have always found 
her political emotions to be an amazingly 
good barometer of how the rank and file 
of the Labour Party are feeling. The 
recurrent “‘ urges”’ towards the Left never 
fail to find her sympathetic (my italics). 


The Labour Party is still a Socialist Party 
and so long as this remains true, all talk 
about the “‘ Right wing” of the Labour 
Party only obscures the issue. 

Some of the most interesting chapters 
are those which recount the conversion of 
Lord and Lady Pakenham to Catholicism. 
Lord Pakenham describes with typical 
candour how he was suddenly seized with 
religious doubts in the Summer of 1925, 
while practising his service on a tennis- 
court; and for the next thirteen years, 
““ my religious life continued in a state of 
suspense.” Yet during this period he 
continued to call himself a Christian, and 
“defended Christianity against all 
comers.” In view of the very large num- 
ber of non-Christians among Lord Paken- 
ham’s friends and contemporaries, I 
regard his continued profession of Chris- 
tianity during these years of suspense as 
far more remarkable than his ultimate 
decision to join the Catholic Church. No 
doubt he himself supplies the explanation 
when he tells us that he went on saying 
his prayers twice a day; it is extraordinarily 
difficult for anyone who has kept up the 
habit of private prayer over a long period 
not to be haunted by the reflection that 
“this may all be true.” Also, Lord 
Pakenham was very much out of sym- 
pathy, on ethical as well as religious 
grounds, with the fashionable anti-meta- 
physical philosophy of his younger con- 
temporary A. J. Ayer. (Personally I have 
always thought that Ayer’s views on ethics 
are pretty hard to refute, especially his 
contention that “‘ argument is possible 
on moral questions only if some system 
of values is presupposed.”) Finally in 
1938, Lord Pakenham felt the need to come 
to a decision; he had reached what I think 
existentialist philosophers of the Kierke- 
gaard school would call a “ boundary- 
situation’; and he went to consult 
Father d’Arcy, then Master of Campion 
Hall. Father d’Arcy exerted an enormous 
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influence on the religious life of pre-wa* 
Oxford, and he must certainly be reckonec 
among the foremost Catholic apologists 
of his time. (Incidentally Lord Pakenham 
misquotes the title of d’Arcy’s very per- 
suasive and impressive magnum opus on 
religious philosophy—it is The Nature of 
Belief, not Nature and Belief.) From the 
very beginning of his talks with Father 
d’Arcy, Lord Pakenham had become 
confident that the choice was between 
Catholicism and no belief at all; and once 
he was able to persuade himself that Our 
Lord was God, he found little difficulty in 
accepting “ the claims of the Church which 
Christ founded.”” Even so, it was not until 
after the war had started that he finally 
took the decision (prompted by a letter 
from Evelyn Waugh) to be received into 
the Catholic Church. Lord Pakenham 
writes so generously and fairly of the 
Church of England that I hate to enter 
into any. controversy with him on religious 
matters; but it is surprising that he does 
not seem to have considered the position 
of the Eastern Church at all. For my 
own part, quite apart from such contro- 
versial matters as the Assumption and the 
infallibility of the Pope, I should feel that 
the position of the Eastern Church made 
it harder to accept the Roman claims than 
almost anything else. 

It was not to be expected that Lady 
Pakenham, herself the daughter of Bir- 
mingham Free-Church parents, would 
welcome Lord Pakenham’s conversion; 
but her children received religious educa- 
tion for a time from an Anglo-Catholic 
nurse, and Lady Pakenham came to feel 
that she must help them herself. She was 
fortunate enough to be put in touch with 
Father Favell of St. Paul’s, Oxford, one 
of the most charming Anglican priests I 
have ever known. Those who share my 
memories of the Sunday evening pro- 
cessions at St. Paul’s in honour of Our 
Lady and Corpus Christi, will not be 
surprised to learn that Lady Pakenham 
““was prepared as thoroughly for her 
reception into the Church of England as 
are most Catholic converts for the Church 
of Rome.” It was not long, however, 
before Lady Pakenham came to feel that 
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her family should be united in its religious 
allegiance, and Lord Pakenham quotes a 
characteristically wise and charming letter 
from the present Bishop of Oxford, con- 
firming her view. I am particularly pleased 
that Lord Pakenham should have quoted 
this letter, and indeed the whole chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Household of the Faith” 
will strike a very responsive chord in the 
hearts of those who have known the 
delights of High Anglican life in Oxford. 

Although Lord Pakenham is keenly 
interested in people, the pen-portraits in 
this book tend to be disappointing; but 
there are some excellent stories, and one 
of the best describes Lord Pakenham’s 
only conversation with Stanley Baldwin. 
Lord Pakenham enquired of Baldwin 
which were the political thinkers to whom 
he, himself, owed most, to which Baldwin 
replied: 


There is one political thinker who has had 
more influence on me than all others— 
Sir Henry Maine. 


Lord Pakenham then asked “* What would 
you say was Maine’s supreme contribu- 
tion?” 


Mr. Baldwin paused perhaps a shade 
longer and then said with conviction: 
“* Rousseau argued that all human progress 
was from contract to status, but Maine 
made it clear once and for all that the real 
movement was from status to contract.” 
He paused again and this time for quite a 
while, and suddenly a look of dawning 
horror, but at the same time of immense 
humanity and confederacy stole across his 
face. ‘Or was it,” he said, ‘“ the other 
way round?” 


There is also an amusing description of a 
meeting between Sir William Beveridge 
and Evelyn Waugh. 


“Tell me, Sir William,” said Evelyn, 
“how do you get your main pleasure in 
life?’ “* I get it,” said Beveridge, . . . “* by 
trying to leave the world a little better place 
than I found it.” ‘* And I get mine,” said 
Evelyn, “in trying to spread alarm and 
despondency and I expect I get a great deal 
more than you do! ”’ 


Incidentally, I think Lord Pakenham is 
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being less than fair when he suggests that 
Churchill treated Beveridge badly. 
Churchill’s lengthy broadcast in the early 
spring of 1943 showed that the Coalition 
Government recognized that they were 
absolutely committed to the principle of 
the Beveridge Report, and I think that 
Lord Pakenham has forgotten that 
Churchill left his seat on the Front Bench 
to shake hands with Beveridge on the day 
that the latter took his seat in the House 
of Commons. 

In the later chapters the portraits of 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin emerge most 
clearly. I am interested at Lord Paken- 
ham’s suggestion that Mr. Attlee is still 
more interested in political conduct than 
in political policies, and from my own 
observation I should judge this remark to 
be true. As to Mr. Bevin, one is made to 
realize Lord Pakenham’s immense affec- 
tion for him, though he must frequently 
have irritated him beyond all endurance; 
indeed one cannot avoid the feeling that 
Lord Pakenham must often have proved 
a thoroughly awkward Ministerial col- 
league. I am interested at his admission 
that Germany has never looked back since 
the currency reform of 1948. A certain 
number of Socialist economists, notably 
the egregious Dr. Balogh, have written the 
most absurd nonsense in trying to prove 
the contrary. 

Lord Pakenham tells us that the last 
pages of this book were written imme- 
diately after the Morecambe Conference. 
Though the triumph of the Bevanites has 
obviously saddened him, he remains 
optimistic about the future of the Labour 
Party, and indeed about human nature in 
general. He quotes a remark by the 
distinguished Catholic writer, Father Leen, 
that “ people are always better than they 
appear.””’ This may or may not be true. 
But of one thing I am quite certain; the 
goodness or badness of the average man 
and woman has little bearing on most of 
the problems, political and economic, 
which face Britain to-day. No doubt 
faith is an essential quality of statesman- 
ship, but it needs to be supplemented by 
understanding and skill. 


EDWARD BOYLE. 
4—2 


JAPANESE CITIZENS 


FivE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN. 
Gibney. Gollancz. 16s. 


HE paradox of Pearl Harbour was not 

only that the immediate success of the 
Japanese made their ultimate defeat by the 
Americans certain ; it was also that the 
sudden escapade showed many bewildered 
Japanese how fantastic their militarist 
visionaries were. Even the Admiral who 
is one of the five representative men dis- 
cussed by Mr. Gibney in the intention of 
composing altogether “the portrait of a 
nation’s character,’ was chilled by the 
news of the surprise attack. ‘“‘ We’ve let 
ourselves in for something now.” The 
Japanese Navy was not apt to overvalue 
“ thrilling ” victory news. 

But Pearl Harbour illustrated a Japanese 
characteristic which Mr. Gibney takes 
pains to explain, a tendency to break into 
violence and wildness—in circumstances 
like those of 1941—originating in the too 
great restraint demanded of the individual 
by the social system. The extremes to 
which this repression and release carried 
individuals are faced by our author, and 
the Bataan “‘ death march” is recorded 
early in his work ; yet he does not regard 
them as anything but conditional, and as 
for his five gentlemen—one of these is the 
Emperor himself—he cannot imagine them 
committing atrocities at all. “ Each,” he 
writes, “‘ has had a share in his country’s 
odd behaviour,” but he is far too well 
trained in historical thinking, and too 
intimate with the life of Japan, to forget 
proportion in his wide canvas. 

Mr. Gibney’s book, indeed, which prin- 
cipally rests on the special studies of 
Hirohito, of a journalist, of a foreman at 
a steel works, a naval engineer and a 
farmer, is one to be noticed with more than 
common intentness apart from its excellent 
interpretation of Japan. Pearl Harbour 
was bombed 12 years ago and the United 
States inevitably and overwhelmingly 
avenged the affront ; after that military 
lesson the Occupation of Japan was under- 
taken, and whatever its deficiencies and its 
vices may have been, its benevolence was 
great. To restore and reinstruct the nation, 
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though not along lines which all other 
powers would have chosen, was the chiet 
aim ; and to-day, when that aim has been 
reasonably successful, Americans appear 
profoundly eager to appreciate and en- 
courage a wiser, freer Japan. This has 
been the temper of numerous publications, 
from massive compilations to magazine 
articles, and in Mr. Gibney’s book, deve- 
loped from a contribution to the pages of 
Life, this temper shines quietly every- 
where. It cannot be called a political 
outlook merely ; it is a humane and 
hopeful spirit. 

Detached observers of the Occupation 
often felt that it was operated by too many 
persons with no notion at all of Japanese 
history before, say, 1939. The educator 
who proposed to initiate an interest in 
modern Western drama among university 
students was only one of the many whose 
uninformed zeal amused rather than 
annoyed those. Democracy was a frame 
into which things were expected to fit. 
Mr. Gibney writes now, “‘ American demo- 
cracy as such will never come to Japan,” 
and that seemed probable before ; but he 
adds with typical insight that “‘ American 
democracy has been the agent of a new 
freedom in Japanese life.” There have 
been other agents, and even through the 
period of militarism the changes in the 
general life of Japan promised greater 
social movement and opportunity ; yet 
Mr. Gibney’s claim is just. New freedom 
has its perils, and its price is the extinction 
of some old rules which had their merits ; 
but at present the prospect of young Japan 
is to be spared much of that severe and 
complex burden which assisted in the 
growth of explosive recklessness. 

We have then in Five Gentlemen of 
Japan an essay of great length founded in 
reading and experience and moving out 
of the past towards a prospect which 
deserves whatever chance of realization 
the wit of man may give it. Such subjects 
are always and everywhere one of the 
most difficult a writer can try, but Mr. 
Gibney has learning and imagination to 
combine with his direct inspection. His 
book is certainly one of the most masterly, 
in its field, that recent years have pro- 
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duced ; for we hear the voice of the era 
init. It will be asked whether the portrait 
of the Japanese people can be complete 
without the study of one or two Japanese 
women ; and nowadays (when they have 
become politicians even) they will almost 
certainly be tackling Mr. Gibney about 
this. 
E. BLUNDEN. 


HOME TRUTHS 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Christina Hole. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


IKE all good contributions to social 
Fe aatio Miss Hole’s book reminds us 
of the continuity, rather than the changes, 
in the daily life of our race. When she 
speaks of the 17th-century wives like the 
Parliamentarian Lady Brilliana Harley 
and the Royalist Countess of Derby, who 
organized the defence of their homes in 
the Civil War, we think of the Paston 
women who protected their husbands’ 
lands in the 15th century; when she says 
that country people believed “* that no one 
could die if pigeons’ or doves’ feathers 
were anywhere near,” we are reminded 
of the scene in Wuthering Heights where 
Cathy pulls a pigeon’s feather from her 
pillow and thinks it no wonder she could 
not die. In customs and beliefs about 
death, indeed, an even longer span of 
continuous history may be glimpsed: all 
ancient poetry. is full of reverent elabora- 
tion in rites for the dead, and a recent plan 
for social security showed some psycho- 
logical insight in allowing a large sum for 
funeral expenses. No doubt 17th-century 
“men of all religions ardently believed 
that this life was only an ante-room to 
another and better existence, and death 

. only the opening of a door,”’ but the 
customs Miss Hole records reveal the 
knowledge that no man may see through 
the door when another opens it, and that 
death therefore retains the dignity of its 
mystery. 

It is not surprising that proofs of con- 
tinuity should emerge clearly from a book 
about the housewife, for it has usually 
been women who have gone on cutting 
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bread-and-butter, like the Starkadder 
wives, when their men had emotion or left 
Cold Comfort Farm. Miss Hole’s book 
shows delightfully the details of a woman’s 
day-to-day existence in the 17th century, 
from cooking home-grown foods in utensils 
of old design to managing the religious as 
well as the working lives of large families 
of domestics, from applying homely or 
superstitious remedies in a wide range of 
illnesses and injuries to seeing the installa- 
tion of bathrooms in the second half of the 
century. Work was hard and respon- 
sibilities were great for many women, but 
they were rewarded, at most social levels, 
by the complete confidence of their hus- 
bands and high standing in their com- 
munity. This again reminds us of most 
ages in England except the 19th century, 
when quick fortunes and urbanization 
turned some women into toys whose 
idleness demonstrated their husbands’ 
wealth. Irresponsible idleness alone robs 
women of the dignity and influence they 
enjoy in all communities where they do 
responsible work, and country life always 
imposes such work upon women. This 
book shows that most English life in the 
17th century was country life. Though 
transport already meant higher prices for 
foodstuffs in town than in country, the 
towns themselves sound rural to us in such 
descriptions as that of Pepys’s junketing 
with his wife and servants in Lambeth. 
Seventeenth-century ladies must have 
found pleasure at home in their lighter 
work, such as their exquisite embroidery 
and their still-room concocting of the 
flower-waters that sound so ravishing in 
Miss Hole’s descriptions. One reader at 
least would have liked to find more of the 
still-room recipes in detail. In general, 
it would perhaps have been advisable to 
give more examples of actual recipes and 
detailed accounts of some domestic pro- 
cesses: the imagination can build a solider 
picture of our great-grandmothers’ lives 
from such material than from any length 
of list of ingredients. Recipes and em- 
broidery patterns might have more effec- 
tively filled space occupied by pictures, 
such as the “‘ Garden Scene from Hortus 
Floridus,”’ reproduced on a scale that 


shows no detail. The pictures, indeed, 
are not always happily chosen. ‘“‘ Ann 
Vavasour, in farthingale and ruff” is a 
curious illustration for a chapter announc- 
ing that the farthingale died out early in 
the century; even odder is the picture of 
a deer-hunt to illustrate the statement that 
women’s presence in the hunting-field 
“* was not generally encouraged.” Dating 
of pictures would have helped, as would a 
clearer indication of the comparative value 
of money. 

These are minor quarrels. Miss Hole’s 
pleasantly clear style gives us much 
information with little generalization, an 
admirable balance in a book of this sort, 
which contributes equally to serious study 
and to that pleasure which arises from 
knowing what-was-eaten-when and what- 
was-worn-where: a pleasure provided by 
all good children’s books, but all too 
rarely for the many adults who retain the 
child’s hunger for such information. 


CATHERINE ING. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


THE GULF OF YEARS. Letters from John 
Ruskin to Kathleen Olander. Edited 
and with a Preface by Rayner Unwin. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 9s. 6d. 


IKE many of the eminent Victorians, 

Ruskin enjoys a rather one-sided atten- 
tion nowadays. For the vast works, the 
great ideas, the formidable style there is 
only a discreet and distant admiration. 
Who now really knows The Stones of 
Venice, The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
and Modern Painters? But among the 
biographical details there is constant 
research. Valuable material is still pro- 
duced on the unhappy marriage with 
Effie Gray. Admiral William James has 
written The Order of Release, Mr. Howard 
Whitehouse his Vindication of Ruskin. 
And now, when it might seem that at least 
the main outlines of the life are known, 
there appears an unsuspected collection of 
letters covering the period December, 
1887, to October, 1888, and an entirely 
new figure enters the last stages of the 
history. 
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A curious act of editorial discretion has 
prevented us from having these letters 
before. When E. T. Cook was busy 
preparing his edition of Ruskin’s letters 
he read through a series addressed to Miss 
Kathleen Olander. He wrote to Miss 
Olander. Three of the letters he persuaded 
her to destroy for their outspoken criti- 
cism of Mrs. Severn. For the rest, he 
suggested that if she would destroy them 
too he would give her a place in his book. 
She refused ; her name was suppressed ; 
so effectively indeed that it has not 
appeared in connection with Ruskin’s 
until this day. But now the letters that 
suffered under this censorship are given us 
edited by Mrs. Prynne, who was Kathleen 
Olander, together with her commentary. 
They give a new meaning to the year 
1887-88, the last interval of sanity and 
creative power that Ruskin was to enjoy. 

In 1887 Ruskin was 68. It was more 
than thirty years since the marriage to Effie 
Gray had been annulled, twelve since the 
death of Rose de La Touche, whose letters 
he carried with him on all his travels in a 
rosewood casket like a reliquary, and 
whose shade, under the compelling influ- 
ence of a society medium, had been known 
to appear in the carefully darkened 
drawing-room at Broadlands. He was 
old, famous and lonely. Kathleen Olander 
was a talented young art student, earnest 
and religiously minded. He met her in 
the National Gallery as she was engaged 
in copying Turner’s Sun Rising in a Mist, 
and impressed by her grace and simplicity 
he offered to take her as his pupil. They 
wrote to one another. The outward form 
of the correspondence was proper both to 
the situation and the period. By order of 
her parents it was confined to “ matters 
concerning Art, devoid of all sentiment.” 
He sent her advice on the elements of 
drawing over the signature “ your loving 
Maestro”; she concerned herself with 
his spiritual state and tried to give him 
something of her own tranquil faith. But 
behind the exchange of texts and the 
precepts on Turner there were much deeper 
feelings, in particular on Ruskin’s side a 
desperate search for sympathy and love 
cutting across the ambiguities and 
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formalities of their relationship. Increas- 
ingly it seemed to him that their was reason 
for hope, that the possibility of happiness 
had not been finally excluded by the death 
of Rose de La Touche. Writing from 
France in the summer of 1888, he urged 
her to define the nature of her attachment ; 
and at last it seemed to him that she 
understood what he was asking of her. 


That little postscript to the second letter, 
the 22nd, sends me quite wild with joy—for 
now, because you can be to me all I need— 
so can I be to you—— 

And you will be happy with me, while I 
yet live—for it was only love that I wanted to 
keep me sane—in all things—I am as pure— 
except in thought—as you are—but it is 
terrible for any creature of my temper to 
have no wife—one cannot but go mad—— 


But in fact she had not understood. 
The word “ wife ” came as a shock to her, 
and she made the error of consulting her 
parents. A terrible outburst of indigna- 


tion followed. The letters were confis-- 


cated and all further communication 
absolutely forbidden. The last letters of 
the collection were written as Ruskin made 
his way back from the Continent that 
autumn. The old fears and sickness had 
already begun to assail his mind. There 
are references to “ the old despondency ” 
and a gloom deepening from day to day. 
It was in Paris that an attack of madness 
overcame him from which he was not to 
recover. 

A brief and tragic episode, but one of 
the greatest biographical interest. For it 
provides an explanation of that spell of 
renewed power Ruskin enjoyed in the 
summer of 1888. ‘It seems as if my life 
had been given back to me,” he wrote to 
Francesca Alexander in August. He was 
drawing and writing with his old decision 
and pleasure. This is the period of 
Praeterita, and no little of the charm and 
sweetness of that work is to be ascribed 
to the prospect of love Kathleen Olander 
seemed to hold out to him. 

There is also a curious similarity to the 
story of his love for Rose de La Touche. 
The elements of the situation—the cele- 
brated master and the young girl, his 
pupil, the urgency on his part, the mis- 
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understandings, the idealism, the pre- 
cocious piety on hers, and the background, 
the cloud of rumour hanging over him 
from his first marriage, the outraged 
parents, the vigilant Mrs. Severn—all these 
are the same. Ruskin himself felt the 
likeness. He believed that Rose had sent 
Kathleen to him. He showed Rose’s 
letters to her. In his mind the two figures 
merged in one impossible ideal of happi- 
ness. 

But this theme of sweetness and hope 
was not to be heard again. From his 
earlier breakdowns he had always re- 
covered ; this was a final eclipse. Only 
love, he declared, was needed to keep him 
sane ; yet love of the kind he asked was 
withheld. The particular tragedy of this 
last attachment lay in its life and death 
importance to a mind already finely 
balanced between the light and the dark. 
For these are love letters to be read against 
a background of advancing madness and 
despair. 

Percy CRADOCK. 


Novels 
KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE. Rumer Godden. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


A PLACE TO STAND. Ann Bridge. Chatto. 
12s. 6d. 

THE MUSTARD SEED. Vicki Baum. Michael 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

GrEAT BENEFITS. Hilary Seton. Hutchin- 
son. 9s. 6d. 

SHe’s RIGHT. Diarmid Cathie. 
10s. 6d. 

THE SCARLET LETTERS. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


ISS RUMER GODDEN has one 
gift, among many others, which will 
always make me pick out her books. She 
is unsurpassed at conveying the pleasures 
of the eye. Recalling her novels, it must 
be admitted that I do not always identify 
the characters; I see them as enchanting 
bodies, brown or white, in a landscape 
bright with flowers and birds, the colours 
as pure, the lines as economical, as in 
Chinese painting. 
I’ve said that I don’t always remember 


Collins. 
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the characters, but I shall remember 
Sophie in Kingfishers Catch Fire. This 
novel seems to me one of the best that 
Miss Godden has written; it has all her 
power of communicating seeing and feeling, 
but it has a firmer outline and its comment 
on life remains in the mind. 

Sophie is a charmer, wilful, light- 
minded and silly. Your affection for 
Sophies may be tempered if you have 
them in the family, periodically calling 
upon your emotions and your purse, and 
even more heedless than most people of 
your good advice. Sophie finds herself 
a widow in India, with two small children 
and a microscopic pension. She does not 
run home to suburban safety, she takes a 
house in Kashmir because she has fallen 
in love with it, and there she will live 
“simply and frugally.” To the villagers 
she is, of course, a city to loot. 

The book is the story of Sophie’s 
enchantment and disenchantment, if the 
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Sophies of this world can ever be dis- 
enchanted. The village, which was so 
beautiful, the people so unspoilt by 
modern industrialism, were to hurt her 
very badly, and not her only, but al! 
within her orbit. It is a rather horrifying 
story, for all its beauty and the gentle 
way it is told. Miss Godden is under no 
illusions about Sophie, though she strokes 
her as one strokes a cat, aware that it can 
scratch without malice. She can see 
Sophie not only through her own eyes, 
but through the eyes of her daughter 
Teresa, one of those sober disconcerting 
children with a passion for the permanent 
that charmers so often have. She can 
see her, too, through the eyes of the Mis- 
sion Sisters, suffering from too much work 
and too little love. She gets to the core 
of Sophie and she sees in the core a 
certain integrity, a respect for the person- 
ality of others. Sophie can forgive the 
hurt done to her and she can go away and 
expose herself again. All the people in 
this book, from Ayah with her ghoulish 
stories to Nabir Das, the young Moslem 
steward; Profit David, who could always 
entrap Sophie into buying something she 
could not afford, but who never insulted 
her by offering trash; the little Pundit, 
her landlord, whose English was “ of the 
endearing kind ’’; even the wretched little 
servant Sultan and the herd children with 
their primitive animal ferocity have per- 
sonality, and I think I shall remember them 
with the landscape, the sound of running 
water and the flash of kingfisher’s wings, 
and the powerful evocation of the seasons 
in “ the pearl of Hind.” ; 
Miss Ann Bridge shares with Miss 
Godden a sense of place. She has lived in 
many parts of the world and can always 
bring them up before us. Her people may 
have little substance, but she is a deft hand 
at telling a story and in A Place to Stand 
she has wisely selected a variant of one of 
the classic themes of romance. It is a 
story which has served Anthony Hope 
and Marion Crawford, even Henry James, 
the story of the young lady who falls 
romantically in love with a young man 
outside her station, a young man who 
either dies or is removed in some way so 
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that she can go back to her proper sphere 
with nothing worse than a strained heart 
muscle. Miss Bridge’s heroine is a Dollar 
Princess named Hope Kirkland; (her 
parents call her “ Hopey ”’, which in my 
view would justify the girl in anything she 
did to them). Hope becomes, rather 
improbably, involved with some Polish 
refugees, and in helping to get them out of 
the country—the place is Budapest and 
the time 194i—she comes up against the 
sort of treatment which totalitarian states 
mete out to their dissidents. Miss Bridge 
glosses lightly over the unpleasantness—so 
lightly that there were times when Hope 
seemed no more than the usual Hollywood 
heroine of an Occupied Europe film with 
an unruffled hair-do in all circumstances. 
But at other times the characterization 
goes a little deeper, the story holds the 
interest in what will happen, and the 
descriptions of Budapest are without 
qualification charming. 

My heart does not leap up when I 
behold a faith healer, a psychiatrist or 
anyone of that kind prominent in the cast 
of a popular novel. I would much rather 
go away and have a Guinness in a Glass or 
something of that sort. It would have to 
be something pretty potent to take away 
the taste of Miss Vicki Baum’s latest novel, 
one of the most unpleasant books I have 
ever read. If the view is taken that a 
moral purpose incessantly plugged home— 
the indictment of Manhatten civilization— 
can excuse the fricassee of sexual perver- 
sion presented for our entertainment with 
all the writer’s highly professional skill, 
this book is a masterpiece of its kind. If 
you take the view that only complete 
artistic integrity and serious purpose can 
make the revelation of the depths 
plumbed by the psycho-analysts accep- 
table as general reading matter, you will 
find this book nauseating, as I did. 

It was a great relief to turn to a delight- 
ful first novel, Miss Hilary Seton’s Great 
Benefits. This book has one of the most 
engaging heroines I have encountered for 
a very long time. It begins in an Essex 
rectory, where Mr. Wraxby, a rather 
lukewarm clergyman who wanted to be a 
painter, lives with an overpowering wife 
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and three daughters. Two of these are 
beautiful, the third, thinks her mother, 
must be the clever one! She is. Since this is 
a fairy tale, Mr. Wraxby finds the pot of 
gold; he wins a large sum in a football 
pool. Since this is a fairy tale, Cinderella 
must marry the prince. But although the 
plot is improbable and the people hover 
on the edge of absurdity, they do not 
topple over it. They are absurd in the 
way that we all are. Their speech is a 
little more pointed and Miss Seton realizes 
that you can’t write a novel of manners 
unless the people have manners. I found 
this book immensely entertaining to read, 
and since Miss Emma Smith I haven’t 
encountered any young woman writer 
who has impressed me so instantly and 
favourably as Miss Hilary Seton. Long 
may she write. 

She’s Right is the story of a very long 
lost husband. A young actor named 
Roderick MacGregor has come to New 
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Zealand to advise local drama groups 
on production. He has left his wife and 
two small children with a relative in the 
North Island while he goes to fulfil a 
contract in the South. He is a weak man, 
susceptible to almost everything—loneli- 
ness, ugly surroundings, women. So, of 
course, he drinks. Mr. Cathie tells his 
story in the modern idiom with great skill, 
but he could not make me interested in 
MacGregor. He is not significant enough; 
one has met him very often and not only in 
books. But the chief character of a novel— 
who is in this case almost the only charac- 
ter, for the wife appears only in her letters 
and the others are just part of the back- 
drop—a character given this part must 
have some positive power of dominating 
the narrative, something beside the in- 
ability to say ““No” to a woman or a 
drink. MacGregor, although sensitively 
realized, does not, for me, have this power 
and the self-analysis which he provides at 
the end is original only in that he loved 
his father and hated his mother ! 

I could wish that the Old Master, 
Ellery Queen, had not turned aside to 
navigate the shoals of American matri- 
mony except in so far as they are invaded 
by homicide. I had an awful feeling that 
much of The Scarlet Letters could have 
been written better by almost anybody 
else. I couldn’t care when it turned out 
that Dirk’s jealousy of his wife Martha 
was not without substance. I noted, in 
passing, the ingenious method by which 
interest was somehow maintained in the 
foolish Martha and her husband and lover, 
but the suspense was quite bearable. But 
just as you feel you’ve got to the end, the 
Old Master reasserts himself, he puts in 
the sort of twist which makes you realize 
that a writer doesn’t reach the class of an 
Ellery Queen without having something 
that the others haven’t got. Still, I couldn’t 
rank this as one of his best efforts. I like 
my corpses early on: if I am required to 
be interested in psychological explorations, 
they have to be better than this. 
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HE Cambridge Union is the oldest of 

these admirable university amenities. 
Founded in 1815, its history can now be 
read in Recollections of the Cambridge 
Union (Bowes and Bowes, 12s. 6d.). A 
sketch of the 19th century activities has 
been excellently done by Mr. Percy 
Cradock, himself a former ex-President. 
The second part is composed of more 
recent memories, written by various ex- 
Presidents, including Mr. R. A. Butler, 
Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Sir Norman 
Birkett, Mr. Wilson Harris, Mr. Lionel 
Gamlin, and others. A delightful book, 
to be recommended to Cambridge men 
and women, past and present. 


* * * 


The County Books proceed on their 
helpful way. The newest additions are 
Nottinghamshire by Christopher Marsden, 
and Skye and the Inner Hebrides by 
Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. They are 
published at 18s. each by Messrs. Robert 
Hale Ltd. Mr. Marsden’s book is work- 
manlike and efficient, though he finds 
room for extensive references to Byron 
and D.H. Lawrence. In Mr. MacGregor’s 
book, the emphasis is placed, wisely, not 
on Skye but on the lesser known islands, 
Rum, Eigg, Islay and Gigha. Each volume 
contains good maps and clear illustra- 


tions. 
* * * 


It was a happy idea of the Dean and 
Governors of the Royal Free Hospital 
School of Medicine that Miss Moberly 
Bell should write an account of the 
women’s struggle for recognition in the 
medical profession. Storming the Citadel 
(Constable 18s.) is a most able and readable 
book, with vivid pen-pictures of the careers 
and personalities of such formidable crusa- 
ders as Elizabeth Blackwell, Sophia Jex- 
Blake and Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson. 
Victory came with the Goodenough Report, 
which won for the women admission to the 
Register. Since then, men and women in 
the medical profession face their problems 
together. 


The André Gide cult continues to 
flourish and it would be interesting to 
know what literary circles will make of it 
in fifty years’ time. Two new books, just 
out, will be eagerly studied by the illu- 
minati. The more important Notes on 
André Gide (Deutsch, 9s. 6d.), well trans- 


lated by Mr. John Russell, contains some 


of the reflections of M. Roger Martin 
du Gard on a friendship which lasted 
from 1913 until 1951. Maurice Sach’s 
Day of Wrath is a most frank and amoral 
book, embarrassing in its disregard of 
convention, by an _ unattractive but 
talented writer, a kind of contemporary 
Rousseau. Here, too, the Gide legend is 
served with a little more fuel. 


* * * 


The poems of Mr. Robert Gittings have 
polish, lucidity, colour, and sometimes the 
authentic touch of the real thing. Famous 
Meeting (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) is a collec- 
tion of narrative and lyric pieces of which 
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the title poem gives a sensitive account of 
the celebrated encounter between Nelson 
and Wellington in the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Gittings is a poet of true accom- 
plishment, and, sometimes, of genuine 
inspiration. 


* * * 


Royal consorts are not often lucky in 
their biographers, and Mary of Modena 
is one of the least known of the English 
Queens. She was the wife of that curious, 
unfortunate King, James II, whose un- 
crowned life was so much more colourful 
than his sovereignty. Mrs. Mary Hopkirk 
has written a life of this Queen Mary in a 
vivid, lively book, The Queen over the 
Water (Murray, 21s.). 


* * * 


The cult of the horse still stands high in 
English popular opinion, though it may 
not now appeal as strongly as that of the 
pony. Two hundred years of our sporting 
history are commemorated in Tattersalls 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) by Vincent Orchard. 
The story begins in 1745 when Richard 
Tattersall came to London at a site near 
Hyde Park with the auctioneering business 
which afterwards became so famous. This 
book is easily anecdotal. 


a * * 


Stories and biographies of great stage 
and screen stars are apt fo be extra- 
ordinarily boring because of the “‘ darling ” 
complex, which causes the protagonists to 
dispense endearments with fine impartiality 
and a complete disregard of their own true 
feelings. Mr. Felix Barker has kept this 
distressing habit under careful control in 
The Oliviers (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.). Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Miss Vivien Leigh 
are widely read and highly civilized. This 
is one of the most entertaining, non- 
technical books about the stage to have 
appeared for some time. 

* * * 


In March, 1952, U Kwaw Min was given 
an unexpected opportunity as a last- 
minute substitute to go as a member of 
the Burmese delegation to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at Moscow. 
Through the Iron Curtain, via the Back 
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Door (Benn, 10s. 6d.) gives the author’s 
experiences. They form a most unusual 
and very honest account, including uncon- 
ventional glimpses of the Lenin tomb 
and the gorgeous stations of the under- 
ground railway. There are also revealing 
pictures of life and character in Russia 
to-day. 
* * * 

Last year Mr. Gavin Maxwell’s Harpoon 
at a Venture introduced many readers to 
the perils and thrills of catching sharks in 
Scottish waters. Mr. P. Fitzgerald 
O’Connor continues the story in Shark-O 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.). Mr. 
O’Connor is an enthusiast and there is 
good reading in his book. I did not find 
it as fascinating as its predecessor, but 
it is exciting and full of incident. 

* * * 


Two musical books, Paganini (Hutchin- 
son, 16s.) by Renée de Saussine, and 
My Childhood (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), a 
fragment of autobiography by the well- 
known Danish composer, Carl Nielsen, 
are an admirable contrast. A contem- 
porary of Paganini once said, “‘ There are 
times when heaven is in his eyes, and there 
are times when hell is there.” Miss 
Marjorie Laurie does justice to the 
melodramatic side of the violinist’s life in 
her colourful translation. Mr. Reginald 
Spink is, appropriately, less flamboyant 
in his English version of the reminiscences 
of a gifted musician who is also a charming 
personality. 

* * * 


The Wilde trial has been overwritten so 
much that it seems almost impossible to 
come across a book of famous trials which 
does not include it. Some readers may 
be disconcerted when they find that it 
appears once more in A Book of Trials 
(Heinemann, 15s.) by Sir Travers 
Humphreys. The author has every right 
to include it as he was a junior counsel in 
the case. An important conclusion may 
be noted here. Sir Travers writes “ Crime 
is being committed to-day upon such a 
large scale and engineered by such clever 
and apparently honest people that the 
depleted police forces are not to be blamed 
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for the frequent failure to bring home the 
crime to the ringleaders.” 
* * * 


Mr. Philip Henderson has done well to 
bring out a straightforward biography of 
Samuel Butler (Cohen and West, 18s.) in 
just over 230 pages. It has been under- 
taken with the co-operation of the trustees 
of the author of Erewhon, who have made 
available to the author much unpublished 
material. The author is persuasive when 
he is writing about Butler’s personality. 

E.G 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


The Coronation 
‘ba Coronation Service of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II has been most 
successfully recorded on three L.P. discs. 
These can be bought in a presentation box 
with a leaflet describing the course of 
events, or may be had separately (H.M.V. 
ALP1056-8) ; and, in addition, an 
abridged version has been recorded on 
78’s (H.M.V. DB21581-84). The profits 
from the sale of all these records are being 
paid into the Westminster Abbey Restora- 
tion Fund. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent and the L.S.O. 
have also recorded Walton’s and Bax’s 
Coronation Marches, the two Elgar Pomp 
and Circumstance Marches and his Imperial 


March, on Decca LXT2793. These come > 


out very well, though Walton gives a more 
vivid account of his March on Columbia 
33C1016, reviewed here last month. 

The most moving piece in the Corona- 
tion Service is Vaughan Williams’s short 
unaccompanied motet O Taste and See 
(sung during the giving of Holy Com- 
munion), the most thrilling the singing (in 
his arrangement) of The Old Hundredth, 
“all available trumpets ’’ adding fanfares 
in the last verse, the most spectacular 
(though it has some beautiful quiet 
moments) Walton’s Te Deum. We hear 
the Queen’s responses in the taking of the 
Oath, and the Homage of the Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Gloucester, Kent and Nor- 
folk. Dr. Fisher precedes the recording 
of the service with a brief talk on its 
meaning and, if one may say so with due 
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respect, his admirable enunciation in the 
service is free from clerical intonations. 
John Snagge provides a perfectly judged 
commentary, without any of the super- 
reverential tones that, I thought, spoilt 
some of Sir Laurence Olivier’s narration 
in the film, The Queen is Crowned. The 
tale is completed by an L.P. recording of 
Memories of Coronation Day, which in- 
cludes excerpts from the service and the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the 
Queen (H.M.V. BLP1020). 


The History of Music 

Two volumes of H.M.V.’s The History 
of Music in Sound, edited by Professor 
Gerald Abraham (out of the ten in which 
it will be contained) have now been issued, 
and deal with Early Medieval Music up to 
1300 (Vol. 2) and Ars Nova and the 
Renaissance up to 1540 (Vol. 3). The 
first volume, yet to come, is about Ancient 
and Oriental Music. There are ten 
78 r.p.m. records in the Vol. 1, twelve in 
Vol. 2, and the Oxford University Press 
has. published explanatory handbooks 
which contain the texts of all the vocal 
pieces (these being, of course, in the 
majority) and either complete pieces of 
the music or a substantial part of them (in 
the case of long pieces) and brief notes. 
The level of performance and recording is 
uniformly high (though the plain-chant is 
a little disappointing), and this is certainly 
a most auspicious start to the ambitious 
undertaking. The music in Vol. 3 will 
naturally prove more appealing to the 
ordinary music-lover, but he might well 
take to the Medieval Songs (HMS14—15), 
and the French and English Polyphony 


(HMS19). In Vol. 3 almost everything 
will be found accessible ; but I must 
especially mention the Burgundian 


Chansons and Ockeghem’s Kyrie (HMS26), 
Josquin des Prez’s enchanting £/ grillo, 
another Chansons and some church music 
(HMS28), and the English church music, 
including sections of Fayrfax’s “* Regali” 
Magnificat (HMS29). 


Orchestral 

Boyd Neel and his orchestra have made 
a new recording, on L.P., of Britten’s 
Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge 
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(not a transfer of the March, 1950, issue 
on 78’s) which is admirable in every way. 
The piece deserves to be called, in the 
conductor’s words, “one of the land- 
marks of string orchestral writing in 
musical history ’’, and still has power to 
astonish as well as to charm. On the 
reverse is Warlock’s Capriol Suite, not 
quite so well recorded as Anthony Ber- 
nard’s last month (H.M.V. C4218), but 
very acceptable (Decca LXT2790). Robert 
Irving and the L.S.O. give us a definitive 
version of Walton’s two Fagade Suites, 
brilliantly played and superlatively well 
recorded, and backed by Lambert’s attrac- 
tive Horoscope Suite complete (Decca 
LXT2791). Campoli’s lovely tone and 
sure technique, with Beinum and the 
L.P.O., bring out the unfading charm and 
sparkle of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
(Decca LXT2801) and Karajan, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, provides com- 
petition with the fairly recent Toscanini 
version of Beethoven’s Eroica (H.M.V. 
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ALP1008). There is no doubt that the 
new recording, as such, is much superior 
to the American one and this may be a 
deciding factor. The orchestra are at the 
top of their form and the interpretation is 
very satisfying (Columbia 33CX1046). 

I have always been fond of Vaughan 
Williams’s Pastoral Symphony, but now 
that it is possible to hear it at home in a 
splendid performance, and recording, by 
Sir Adrian Boult and the L.P.O. (with 


Margaret Ritchie singing the soprano solo) 


it reveals all sorts of beauties unsuspected 
in the concert hall. It may not be every- 
body’s music, but there must be many to 
whom it will prove a treasure indeed 
(Decca LXT2787). 


Chamber Music 

Janos Starker and Abba Bogin play 
Beethoven’s five ’cello Sonatas (Op. 5, 
Op. 69, Op. 102) on Nixa PLPS60-1. 
These young artists are not of the stature 
of the great teams of past recordings, 
Casals and Horszowski, Fournier and 
Schnabel, and the pianist has a tendency 
to forget that Beethoven’s piano was not 
a modern concert grand; but their 
ensemble is excellent, the cellist’s tone 
unfailingly good, and the recording much 
superior to the old 78 issues. 


Vocal 
The late T. B. Lawrence and the Fleet 


. Street Choir have recorded Vaughan 
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Williams’s Mass in G Minor (two move- 
ments from which are heard in the Corona- 
tion Service) and Rubbra’s St. Dominic 
Mass. The singing of these fine works, 
some dubious intonation apart, is good, 
and the recording is fairly satisfactory in 
the Rubbra, excellent in the Vaughan 
Williams (Decca LXT2794). 

A starry cast, Schwarzkopf, Loose, 
Kunz, Gedda, and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Otto 
Ackermann, give a superb and superbly 
recorded performance of Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow (in German), every moment 
of which is sheer joy. This was a brilliant 
idea, and I hope it will be followed up by 
other ventures of the kind. A Waltz 
Dream and The Chocolate Soldier please ! 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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‘sHIS MASTER’S voice” LONG PLAY recorps 
(333 re.) 
Some selected and highly recommended Long Play recordings by world 
famous artists which will make delightful additions to your collection 
of recorded piano music. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
(“ Moonlight ”’) — Beethoven 


Sonata No. 12 in F (K.332)— Mozart BLP 1014 


ALFRED CORTOT 
The First Book of Preludes (Nos. 1-12) 
Debussy BLP 1006 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
Concerto No. 1 in E Flat — Liszt 
and Piano Solos: Fantasie in F Minor; 
Mazurka No. 23 in D; 

Etude No. 4 in C Sharp Minor — Chopin 
BLP 1013 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
playing Chopin Polonaises 
No. 1 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 26, No. 1 
No. 2 in E Flat Minor, Op. 26, No. 2 
No. 3 in A, Op. 40, No. 1 
No. 4 in C Minor, Op. 40, No. 2 
No. 5 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 44 
No. 6 in A Flat, Op. 53 (‘Heroic’) 
‘ ALP 1028 


MOURA LYMPANY 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 
Variations Symphoniques — Franck 
u Piano Solo: 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 — Schumann 
CLP 1002 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN HAYES ° 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
MIDDLESEX 


ALFRED CORTOT 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


1953 
CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


CLIFTONVILLE, SEA FRONT. One minute from Winter 
Gardens. H. & C. water. Interior sprung mattresses. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Terms 22/6 per day full board. Tressillian 


| 
| 
| 


NURSING HOMES 


DEAL. Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 
escence; anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 


twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore ; 


uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 


Hotel. Ethelbert Crescent. 
| 
| SCHOOLS 
| 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
and district — 
NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 


ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


i 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend over 750 

places throughout Britain which serve a good meal at a 
reasonable price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1953-54. 
Entirely revised and much enlarged, but still 5/- from all 
Booksellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 37 St. Andrew’s 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


& J. PATON, 
143 ‘Cannon Street, <p disco E.c4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’ s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. po application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


~ Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff ot of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on a 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Wel 


plication. 
k 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11. - 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


BARNSTAPLE. .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex. —Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


CAMBRIDGE. — Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 


interest. Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


IONWAY.—Castle Hotel. 
on” Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. 


Four first-class Golf Courses, 
Phone: 


DUBLIN.— Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


ULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 

South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at muderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


ANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 

hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


ERSTMONCEUx, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C.., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.— Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.; F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH._- Great White Horse Hotel. Mad: famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!l, via Skipton.-—_The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A. A., R.AL., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K! LLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per weck. 


LEWES.— —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. London 65 minutes— Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hetel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. °*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
Earl's Court Station. Moderate tariff. ‘Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. .Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Hea!th, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MINEHEAD. Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. "Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


Rgss: —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ‘Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.— Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
y Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


STRATEORD/AVON.— Shakespeare Hotel, Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ‘Phone: 3631/3. 

TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 


Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fuliy Licensed. Under Koyal 
Patronage. 


Facing 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. 
Private Suites. 


South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


Below. A selection of the fine range of Smiths 
de luxe 15 jewel Lever Watches. Smiths A.409, at 
foot of panel is the watch on which the British 
oan Expedition relied. Other models from 
£7.10.0, 


A.408 
15 jewels. Raised gilt 
figures and batons, 
£10.0.0 


A.453 
17 jewels. Fully 
Luminous. Arabic figures. 
Centre seconds hands. 


Anyone can own one of 
the dependable Smiths de luxe 
A.409 15 jewel lever watches which were the 
15 jewels. 28mm. dial. official selection of the gallant Everest team. 
Luminous spots. Obtainable from high class Jewellers every- 
10.0.0 where. All Smiths de luxe watches are 
unconditionally guaranteed for 12 months. 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., LONDON, N.W.2. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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